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A NURSING MOTHER. Though the psychological gards breast feeding and other contacts between the 


and physical values of breast feeding the newborn are newborn and adults as dangerous methods of spreading 


becoming increasingly recognized, outbreaks of staphy- infection and the other regards the psychological needs 
lococcal infections in hospitals in recent years have of mothers and infants as too important to ignore. 
made the nursing mother a star figure in a conflict The opposing arguments and some suggestions for 
— between two philosophies of postpartal care. One re- compromise are presented in the article on page 53. 
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THE INFLUENCE 


OF HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 
ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


PAUL V. LEMKAU, M.D. 


Profes 


HAT 
have | ial 
fly? Or never to 
“The Three Little Pigs” or 


to have heard the stories / What happenstoa child’s 


DOES TT DO to 


the opportunity to chase a butter 


a child never to 
nave been able to read 
“Cinderella”, but only 
ervous S\ stem made to receive, assimilate, and inh 
terpret a full range of sound frequencies—when it 

in only get a limited range of damped frequen 
with because the child can hear only 
ds¢ What a child if he 


return on his etlorts to communicate 


of sow does do to 


rets a low 


othe because ot ‘1 spee h defe¢ t 4 


Does the constant bombardment of a brain by 


muscle-sense perceptions from the incessant move 


ments of l hype ictive ild lead to the develop 


And 


ent of protective patterns of noi response ¢ 
(hoe <1] ly honrespol <e count for hh 


spread and a 


utention to sensory perceptions from ears and eyes 


o that the youngster is unable to concentrate on 
unyvthing? Can a retarded child’s central nervous 
ystem, which has multiple functions, only a few of 

‘h mav be operating defectively, acdijust to the 


mibalance caused by the blocking of one or another 


In othe words, what difference to the ehild’s to 
from 
4 Wh if ditteret ce cana defi 


mpulses from one diree 


il personality does an imbalance in “input” 
really make 
billion input 


or another make in the total integration of a 


{¢ billion functioning « |] n the central nervous 
Vstem 4 
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sor of Mental Hygiene, Johns Hopkins University 


The writer of this article certainly cannot answer 
all these questions, and it is doubtful whether any- 
one can do so at this moment of scientific history. 

sut they are questions appropriate to a discussion 
of the possible influence of handicapping conditions 
on the child. 

Attitudes toward handicapping conditions are 
changing under the impact of new scientific find- 
ings. We used to approach handicapped children 
mainly with sympathy, trying to imagine what life 
like for them. 
hearts out to vive them more of something, including 


must be Sometimes, we tore our 
compassion, in order to make them feel less differ- 
ent and less deprived, and often, too, to make our 
selves feel less guilty in our inability to relieve their 
defects appreciably. This often led to oversolicitous, 
protective care which prevented the child from re 
CeL\ ing the stimuli he needed. 

The quality of sympathy and compassion is needed 
no less now than it was in the past. But there is 


new information to deal with, and there are new 
concepts to be apphed in thinking about the effect 
of handicaps. Attitudes of sympathy need to be 
supplemented with interpretations from the scien- 
tific field that may make our compassion more effec- 
tive in helping the handicapped person to achieve 
A more complete range of experience. 

According to the stimulus-response theory of per 
sonality formation, the individual can be nothing 
except what his experience, in interaction with his 


physical inheritance, has made him. One who has 


$3 











seelng 


never seen can have ho conception of what 


in the literal sense is. Unless there is a stimulus, 
there can be no response to be elaborated and in 
tegrated into thoughts, word pictures, symbols, and 
all the 


produce. 


other things that the human brain can 

The stimulus response theory needs a great deal 
of elaboration to fit the actual facts. Such elabora 
tion, however, is not needed for the main point to 
be made here: the importance of providing a handi 
capped child with as much as possible of the variety 
of stimuli to which a normal child is subjected. 

It is important to remember that because of the 
great variety of inherited traits and capacities, hu 
The effect of a 


ulus is not the same on every organism unless the 


man variation is very great. stim 
organism itself is identical with every other in a 
series. This does not happen any where in biology 
and certainly not in human beings. 


Deprivation of Stimulus 


Until fairly recently psychology and physiology 


tended to run along side by side without coming 


together at any point. Physiology prided itself on 
the pull of a 


chemical 


dealing with demonstrable changes, 


muscle, an action current, or a change. 
Psychology tended to be concerned with thought 
and feelings, phenomena which, in general, tended 
to be extremely hard to measure. The amaloama 


tion of these two streams of information into a 
unified science has been very hard to accomplish. 
The problem of vetting the two together, known in 
philosophy 


as “the mind body problem,” has pro 


voked various analogies over the years. Some per 
sons have talked of the parallelism of things Lap 
pening in the body with things happening in the 
mind and vice versa. Others have spoken of the 
two “aspects” of interpreting the same action, the 
“aspect” of thought and feeling and that of the 
physiological concomitant of thought and feeling; 
and again, vice versa. 

Psychology has been beset by having to speak 
Mental deficiency 


has been called a handicap //A/e an amputation. 


very often in terms of analogy. 
Poor 
pronunciation has been called a handicap /ike a limp. 
Inability to interpret sounds has been regarded as 
similar to the inability to hear sounds at all. 

Some progress has been made in finding the re 
lationship of psychological symptoms to physiolog 
ical facts, so that there are areas now where the psy 
chologist does not have to use analogy, where he 
can say, “I am not 


talking about something that 
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is similar toa physiological phenomenon but of some 
thing that is the same and has the same scientific 
validity.” The advances that have made this pos 
sible have come mainly from experiments on depriva 
tion of stimulation—deliberate experiments with 
animals, and, with humans, observation of the effects 
of deprivation that has already occurred. 

For example, it has been known for a long time 
that people with severe strabismus end up with an 
eve which cannot see even though it started out as 
a structurally sound eye. This is called amblyopia 
exanopsia, and it is prevented—while awaiting time 
for a corrective operation by deliberately interfer 
ing with the vision of each eye alternately so that 
both eyes must be used part of the time. The ex 
planation for the loss of vision in the unused eve 
appears to be that the brain neglects the stimulus it 
furnishes, since two images are confusing: and the 
result is that the neglected eye eventually becomes 
unable to send out stimuli at all. 

Animal experimentation shows that if the eye 1S 
not allowed to receive light at all, that IS, does not 
have the opportunity to receive its normal stimulus, 
it will eventually be unable to receive a stimulus ade 
quately, and the animal will not have useful vision. 
this is re 


Some research workers have found that 


lated to the fact that heht falling on the retina 1s 


necessary to stimulate the formation of certain 


Once this 


sort of blindness is induced, if does not recover easily ; 


chemical substances essential for vision. 


indeed, if the animal IS not exposed to light during 
a certain “critical” period, it will always be blind. 
The capacity to see appears to be lost unless it is 
used, 

Years ago it was found that if babies admitted 
to pediatric hospitals because of acute infectious 
diseases were not sent home immediately upon re 
covery, they developed marasmus, a condition charac 
terized by loss of muscle tone, low-grade fever, low 
hemoglobin, usually marked loss of weight, chroni 
diarrhea and, finally, a great under-responsiveness 
and lethargy. Lest you have forgotten that this 
existed, look at the awful pictures of such children 
Chapin published In 1908. The cure for this con 
dition was to send the baby home to be stimulated 
by the attention and activities normal in most fam 
ilies but lacking in hospital wards visited only by 
doctors and nurses. In these infants apparently the 
whole child was responding to lack of stimulation 
in the same way the eve reacted toa deprivation ol 
light 


The 


by becoming useless, by dying. 


slow process by which this idea found its 
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vay into hospital administration Is how history. 


The result can now be seen in bright. stimulating 


pediatric wards populated not only by patients, 
urses, and doctors but also by play therapists, 
h Oc upational therapists and, more and more, by the 
Cl ldren’s own parents, (ne objective of these 
hanges is to prevent children from dying from 
e inderstimulation. 
Unbalanced Stimulation 
rr \ creat deal of research carried on in recent years 
1e is bee oncerned with more subtle effects of under 
! timulatior t] i! the MASSIVe harass described 
if bv C] ip n. Bowlby ‘ eollected most of these studies 
x made before 1951 in his book, “Maternal Care and 
¢ Mental Health.” Ile maintains that children de 
{ prived of proper parental care fancy and early 
7 ildhood show an irreversible trait of “affection 
( aL ul ibility to establish an affectionate 
elation 1) { others Phere = much less 
e] eertainty bout 1 subtle deficits than 
it er ibout e overwhelming deprivations of the 
S ld pediati ospital or the kind of orphanage Dick 
e ens might have described. Nevertheless Bowlby’s 
! ends to contirm the theory that deprivation of 
’ ! ‘ f continued long enough means loss of 
° { ( | CO) of tremendous importance 
! derstanding e effects of | indicaps O1 children. 
ery indicappr ld is a ehild deprived of 
ta exp The range of the deprivation 
oO On tron if experienced Dy i. bed-fast. blind. and 
d eal ‘ ‘ iximum dep it on 
: s) ) fe to that experienced Vy a hild 
ohit » dey ed only perhaps of being 
( ) Poot. | })! em tor the perso! 
us ) esto] ere 0” le the normal 
‘ 1] { dlicapped 
| oO see te that t eprivations, and u 
vi ito ( lers a \ | the max 
‘ , ‘ YLrese on of { tion | ae 
- ( rst priority To t 1101 Limost a ises 
11S ( ra 1 Cl 0 I leoral 
PI l e me otul formation brought 1 
! ig ( ( vw muscle and position 
P¢ | Ol pel formation is pow 
ov nto ( rad | e Tyree L perso! s awake. 
\ Some of the formation wets into consciousness and 
recos ed as a pat ilar feeling or sensation. 
) (othe e] rn thy ren of intlowing information 
of eect ot come ( r - 0 e it all to be etfective 
nfluencing behavior. For exan ple, the balancing 
ind musele ense items t it make w lk ng possible 
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Blind children waiting their turn at a playground slide. 
Play with other children can help lessen the experience 
deficit which so often complicates the effects on the person- 
ality of the deprivation of such an important sense as sight. 


come in and lead to adjustments of position quite 
automatically without reaching consciousness. 
input is in a 


We do 


nor 


Normally, this. inflow of sensory 


certain balance, each sense with the other. 


not know today exactly what this balance is 


" . 7 
can we Make quantitative measurements ol how mucn 


Sporty 


ind how much hearing and how much taste and 
smell or balance and position sense enter the normal 


the 


nilow, but we do know that normal brain is 
equipped to handle it and make it meaningful. 

is inter- 
This 
represents a loss of stimulation, a deprivation of ex 
That 
the material-frem 


If the 


suffice ency of stimulation at this internal level were 


Suppose now that this balanced inflow 


fered with by decreased sight or hearing. 


perience to the individual concerned. part 


of his brain usec to “integrate” 


these senses would also be understimulated. 


severe enough and came during a “eritical” period of 


his development, there might well result a failure 


1o develop the function of integration, which adds 


meaning to experience, just as the unused eye fails 


to develop its function of seeing. Fortunately the 


brain appears to act for many purposes as though 


15 








Deprived of a normal sense of hearing, these children learn to 


make the sounds of speech. Failure to receive communication 
signals during the early period of language formation may 
damage the deaf child’s ability to learn communication skills. 


its functional connections were very widespread 
Probably because of this, the integration function 
uppears not to suffer too much from the depriva 
tion of input froma single sense. 

On the basis of this theory, the first concern in pre 


venting disordered personality development in hand 


capped children is the maximal restoration of sen 


sory input. It is necessary to preserve as far as pos 


sible the balance of Input of sensory data to the brain 


since the brain is adjusted to such sensory balance 


Detailed research to test the theory rema ns, for the 


most part, yet to be done. 
The balance of input can be disturbed by lack of 


vision or deafness, but it can also be disturbed by ai 


overabundance ot one or another kind of sensation 


Such overabundance of input in vision is uncommo) 


But one of the troubles of hard of hear ne persor 
who use hearmg a ds appears to be n overabur 


dance of which the brain finds difficult to 


hole 


separate into what is meaningful and what 1s mean 


ingle 3s. Anothe \ pe of overstimulation 


Occurs Il 
cerebral palsy, with or without Spontaneous, unpre 
dictable movements. 

In this condition the musculature is | Kely to bye 
more tense than normal and a pitching struggle for 


rl} 
roes On. The 


balance continually g proprioceptors in 


the muscles are constantly bombarded by mpulses 


+6 


due to the Tension, the random movements, the 


struggle to adjust the muscle to maintain balance. 
What 


from all this poorly coordinated movement and how 


a stream of proprioceptive input must come 


different it must be from the proprioceptive inflow 
in the normal person! How much it must overbal 
ance sight and vision as compared with the normal ! 
Is it any wonder that the effort to interpret this in 
flow puts the familiar expression of intense concen 
tration on the faces of little children with cerebral 
palsy who are being taught to walk? Is it any won 
der that with such abnormal input the personality 
might also be disturbed ? 


Obviously we can think about any sort of motor 


disability in this Wily. The differences are more in 


i quantitative than in a qualitative direction. 
No impluse can originate from an amputated 
limb, vet the “balance of Input” seems to demand 
them so strongly that Many dmputees find the cen 
tral nervous system produces them itself. They 
suffer from pain or fatigue in the limb that is gone 
so definitely that medicine invented the term “phar 

tom limb” to describe the sensations. Similar ly one 
Can Imagine that the jolt of a limping wait adds 
more impulses for nervous system integration than 
b Smooth pattern of walking. ‘| he subtleties of the 
‘litferences made by these varied patterns of stimulus 
Input 


balance is, again, largely a matter for future 


l 
researcn, 


The Effect of Time 


Many observers have noted that the stage of devel 
Opment il which fl handicap ippears makes Loreal 
deal of difference in 
SOT. The 


life the 


] 
the effect on 


handicapped pet 


usual conelusion is that the earlier 1 


disability appears the less likely f is to 


disturb personality functioning. 


The phantom limb previously discussed dis ippears 


ifter a few months. The nervous system seems to 
be able, after a while, to idapt to the loss of incon 

ng stimuli from that area of the body. Put into 
the usual seientifie lar fuage, the statement Ss that 
the “DO mage.” the concept one has of 1OW Tie 


1 


looks ina Ss. tas become adapted to the loss ott 


limb. It is lkely that in a nonhearine or no 


seeing ch ld whose defeet was present at birth o1 


soon after, the “body image’ never included the lost 


sense, and adjustment to the loss was never required. 
When dept vation of a sense comes later, adjustment 
of “body image” S necessary ; making the idju 

ment then appears to nduce more severe person lity 


clisorder n the dep ived person. 
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Very early or congenital loss of hearing may be 
an exception to this general conclusion, quite pos 
sibly because the absence of the input of hearing 
signals to the brain during the critical period for 
language formation leaves a damaged capacity for 
learning communication skills. Incidentally, it may 
well be that the lesser efliciency of communication by 
“finger talk” as compared with even an impaired 
auditory signal may be due to the fact that the 
manual dexterity necessary for sign language is not 
within the capacity of the child until after the age 
at which communication capacity may have passed 
the optimum point of its critical period for develop 
ment. Such speculation demonstrates how complex 
these problems “wre. 

Another type of handicap must be considered. 
[his is present in some children who do not show 
uny physical incoordination nor even any easily ob 
servable sensory loss. Examples are the motor 
hyperactivity of some brain-damaged children and 
the Tan \ sorts of thinking and learning difficulties, 
such as inability to handle abstract symbols and 
ideas, some types of reading disability, or mathe 
matical disability of children who do not, through 
the usual tests. show evidence of organic damage. 
Included in this group, probably, are those children 
Drs. Hardy il cl Pauls have been concerned about. 
who can hear sounds but are unable to attach mean 

ng to them The group also includes a category 
very difficult to fit imto ny theory ; those mental 
defectives whose condition defies any more exact 
diagnosis. 

\s far as can presently be judged, the chil 
dren with these various symptoms are suffering from 
i block of the tegrative processes within the brain. 

There is a tremendous amount of research to be 
done in this area, labor tory research on brain strue 
ture and functior is well as clinical examination 
which will more clearly dentify the defects being 
Research in the last decade or two has 
demonstrated that there are many more cases of 


mild or minimal brain damage among the nonde 


eript group oft cusses frequently labeled “behavior 


problems” and “mental defectives” than had prey 


ously been suspec ted. In these enses the conditions 
mav be lu terpretable aus COMUNE from insuflicient. ex 


eessive, or Ww balanced Input ot signals impinging 


upon the remaining o 


r normally functioning brain. 


ioOwlhYe the kinds 


\ ease of this sort of handicap, s 


of problems unbalanced functioning present in every 
day | re, has recently come to my attention. This 
oncerns l 1} ld who Is know! tO have sulfered 
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brain damage at some time early in life, perhaps dur- 


ing intra-uterine existence. There is some general 
retardation but reading ability is almost up to age- 
grade level. This preadolescent youngster is out of 
step with her age mates; those who read at her level 
are not interested in the simple games and doll play 
that. interest her. She fits in no place socially and 
is lonesome and, to some extent, isolated by this 
peculiar imbalance of abilities. 

This article began’ with some words about com- 
passion, pointing out that, for many conditions, 
compassion may now be reinforced with better know- 
ledge and more complete theory. Perhaps it is wise 
to point out also that, in practice, treatment and 
Inanagement are often based on compassion and sym- 
pathy long before knowledge and theory have caught 
up with the problem. The protection of children 
from the unstimulating atmosphere of the old-time 
institution came through a reform movement to pro- 
vide care for homeless children in foster homes a 
long time before even Chapin’s significant work was 
published. 

Compassion certainly dictates that, for handi- 
capped children, the maximal use of normal chan- 
nels of input should be made, though acceptance 
of this idea is not yet universal in regard to all 
types of handicaps. There have been sharp differ- 
ences of opinion on the issue of whether hearing 
aids should replace sign language for children with 
severe hearing loss. However, there is almost no 
difference of opinion about the wisdom of following 
this policy in regard to children with visual handi- 
caps. The same is true of children with crippling 
conditions. 

Knowledge and informed theory can keep com 


passion working at maximal efficiency. 


* Hayden, H Histological tactor I chavior changes Address de 
t the ceremoni f the Psychiatric Institute, 
I M S ft Me if I i , November 18, 


Chapin, H. D.: A n of ailing wit trophic infants and children 
tj | I . 
Lem} P. V.: | ues in psychiatry. Charles C Thomas, 
S ; | 
I J M ) i i W Health 
Or ( 
I R W B. A.; M E24 ck, M. M.: A 
i 1 . 3 rve vf the la 
ind S S ice R i Council 
New Y 
H W G.; P M D.: A r 1 with i 
( n, | I 1 1959 
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Implications for foster home recruitment 


emerge from a St. Louis survey of. . . 


WHAT PEOPLE THINK 
ABOUT FOSTER CARE 


KENNETH DICK 
{ssistant Executive Director, I ly 


Hk HOPE of 


it ittituces Ol foster care, 


learning something ibourt 


pub 


that would be ot 


" 
Dour 


val le to agencies recruit ne hommes to 


children, was the stimulus fon 


a survey conducted by 
the St. Louis | niversity School of Social Service 
In 1959. Cooperating in the stucly were the (¢ | 
dren’s Services of St. Louis, Family and Children’ 
Service of Grvreater St. Lou s. which suggested the 
survey, the Catholic ¢ irities, and the Child Wel 
fare Services of St. Louis County. The findu os 
revealed that attitudes believed by the agencies to 
be inhibiting people from boarding childrei dl 
ipproval by friends and relatives, visits by the 
child’s parents, and low payment fon board—were 


1 . 
actually lowe! ! ntensityv thal 


expe red. 


the commol ittitudes were expressed hy Statements 


such as “we don't want to be bothered.” or °’as 


expect too mu ot people.” These replies 


ipparent lack of accurate information about chil 


placing agencies present a challence to agencie 


planning hometinding activities 


From addresses provided by three of the four co 
operating agencies, we plotted the areas in the ety 
and county with a high concentration of boarding 
homes, sepal itely for white and for Nevro foste 
families, From these ireas, i. total of 50 bloc KS were 


2 blo« KS @ re fo. 


white and Negro 


family Wil 


chosen md 


each block a nontfoste selected at rat 


dom for interviewing 


also equally divided between Neoro and white fami 
lies, was selected from sections of the city and county 


in which the four agencies had indicated that thei 


48 


> 
Rather. 


The otnel half of the sample 9 


recruitment efforts were meeting with little success 
Phis type of sampling enabled us to analyze ra 

ditferences ind to compare families with some chance 
with famihes that 


oO] exposure to agency 


progratits 


heoretically do not have that chance. 


persons from 100 blocks were interviewed. 


except ror questions about foster parents or Tostel 


ldren, direct questions regarding what they knew 
ibout or thought oft foste) care were not asked the 
persol iterviewed. Instead they were presente: 
two Vpot etical situations parent need 0 
to place their hailey md a tam ly Hoarding 
ld itround which sets of problems wert 
ructed | respol adents were iskecdl to wive thie 
opinions on these problems o1 tell what advice thre 
would give to a friend faced u «le 0 ( 
rara to em ro ‘ replie ertall i f 
wna nowlecdg Ol l oO} owledac i | If r 
ire wert ferred, 
We do not manta { it These respotist refl [ 
il rudes o1 know led nh the total COMMMUDITS 
We recog Ze 1 ie limitations of 1 samiple of LOO and 
he hazards of public opinion interviewing. The 


tl fa nes mav have v ilne,. nowever, as ¢ lunes 
standing the problems of homefinding 


some cy public itv was found to be tricking 


Ace] 


through to the public but not in the amount or of 


the Kl cl tO K nadle | cles re mn people to he ome Tostel 


yarents or to make clear exactly what it is that th 
| 


p! wement agencies are dome. 


Less than half of the 100 people interviewed had 
peo} 


marad, read. or seen any public ity about the agencies’ 
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it 


need for foster homes. Furthermore, they were not 


inclined to believe that the need existed, or that the 


. agencies would have a hard time finding sufficient 
homes to care for homeless children. Yet these per 
sons were interviewed at a time when special news 
paper features, spot radio and television announce 
ments, and special speakers were appealing for homes 
to place the children who were in the care of these 
wencles, 

Lack of Responsiveness 

Anot! er, evel more serious aspect of the problem 

is uncovered. When agency publicity did get 
through, it did not touch a responsive chord. Not 
Ol ly did the publi t\ fail to reach half the people 
uit those it did reach oftei ould not remember the 

ume of the agel Cy or the Mwayor elements of the 
p iblicity M inv Interviewees said that not enough 
was told about either the agencies or the children, 
wd if there l ot enough heart ippeal to make 

en intto now more 

Qn the other hand. nearly half the people mnter 

( ewed said they ould like to hear more about foste1 

ome programs oO} ldren needing homes. They 
elonged to club ul groups, or PTA’s which 

ey thoug Ould elcome a speaker ; hut, as one 

C1 OMI 1 ed, they “wouldn't know how to fo 
Loout g va PUKE 

Her , e challenge to placement agencies. 
People want to know more, and at the same time 

c Qo \ | v is failing to reach or impress them. 
Ni methods and a mn focus are therefore called 

1 I] the publ V te hiques that ell ciga 

rere too waste Ol po ~ do the iob / There 

o popular image of the agencies that makes them 

ousehold item.” Nor is their work generally 

roversial on itiona Newspapers, radio, and 

el irouse the public on political, racial, 

Otte it ' they alone achieve 

e aesiredt re lol oe es rea r out fol 
( el one 

Phe probl ipparel hee ol pl ited thar 

if hye eyes or ears The anxieties o1 fears of po 

Postel parents woout ve) eS. as well as then 

motivations and their understanding, obviously play 

_ L! Mportant part i thneirr reactions, 

[1 nelahborhoods of many foster homes, intel 

I ewer ho had known foster parents remembered 

ngs about the child and his parents but were 
onfused about the agency's part in the picture. 
¥ Phey saw little difference bet ween foster children and 


children in the neiehborhood When they did 


1 
ornel 
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they 
self- 


Few mentioned 


difference 


of 


different, the 


child 


was 


the as 


see 


mentioned usually shyness, lack 
confidence, or a physical handicap. 
the acting-out child; most tended to be tolerant of 
his behavior. Therefore, we might imply that foster 
children were acceptable in neighborhoods in which 


The 


opposite was found in neighborhoods of few board- 


an awareness existed of what foster parents do. 
Ing homes. There the residents often considered the 
foster child as something apart and potentially a 
problem. 

The respondents were less certain in their think 
ing about why children need to be separated from 
their parents and placed in foster homes. This may 


be a factor that is overlooked in the recruitment 


of homes. In commenting on the hypothetical sit- 
uations presented, 16 percent of the sample expressed 
the opinion that a child should not be placed away 
from home under circumstances for 


any except 


adoption. Among them was a professional woman 
who commented that “Taking a child from his par- 
ents does nothing for him; it only magnifies his 
attitudes 


in the recent study by the Child Welfare League of 


problems.” Such are similar to findings 


» America, For the other S4 percent, broken homes, 
‘morally unfit parents, working parents, and parents 
unable to support the child, in that order, ranked 
highest as the reasons oiven for separating a child 
child 


On the other hand, 


To help or treat a was 


from his parents. 
mentioned by only one person. 
vl 


whel questions ibout the reasons for boarding 


were asked direct ly - 


he ymeless 


ehil lren “to help the child” 


pro\ ded he was became significant. 


Motivations 
Most of the people mtery iewecl considered foster 
for 


The s miple love of children was the out 


having healthy motives boarding 


parents as 
ch ldren. 
standing given, particularly in neighbor 


reason 
hoods with a high concentration of hoarding homes. 
Persons who mentioned this also saw foster parents 
as having a giving nature and a desire to help a 
homeless child. 
The financial motive for foster parenthood, though 
Important, Was stressed less often than we had ex- 


pected. It 


which the 


was greatest mn the neighborhoods in 


recruitment efforts of agencies had met 


with least suc We were also surprised to find 


‘PESS 


that the opportunity to help a child who needed to 


separated from his parents temporarily for study 
and treatment had almost no appeal. 
Although the cor cept of love of children and the 
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willingness to give of oneself may be an oversimpli 


fication of the actual motives of foste1 parents, 1 


is the essence of l pos tive approae 1 to tostel parent 


hood. (‘aseworkers tssulhe that pos Live mio 


tivations, thoug 1 Sometimes cloak ne negative needs, 


clo exist. \ corollary to this is the fact that people 


healthy” satisfactions from the e they 


More attention 


derive ae Ssery it 


to these 


child 


more people who have the 


lve a child and an agency. 


aspects of recruitment might enable the 
placing agencies to reac h 
vitt ol 


There is the 


precious love and understanding to offer a 


child. 


meaning of this love to the foster parents them 


need to probe deene1 Into the 


and into the conscious satisfactions the ex 


selves 


perience of foster parenthood brings them. Interest 


in this subject has led the Family and Children’s 

Service of Gvreater St. Louis to consider making il 

study of this among persons boarding children, 
When we tried to vet at the reasons W 1h \ it is hard 


to interest people In becoming foster parents, we 


found, as might be expected, ah Opposite set ot Tac 


tors. Selfish motives predominated, such as, “I don’t 
want to be bothered” and “Tt’s too much responsi 
bilitv: agencies expect too much of people.” ‘| nese 


comments reflected the attitudes of 1 early half of the 
57 people who said they thought agencies would have 
difficulty 
portant 


in recruiting boarding homes. Other 1m 


reasons were that 


people had children of 


their own to take care of and that board payments 


were considered inadequate, 
Further questions gave some Ins 


will neness to he bothered. In Hi) percent ot 


families interviewed, the womal wis working 


Slightly less than a third of this ncdicated 


Lroup 


they mm eht he interested in boarding a child if they 


were not employed. Two-thirds of all the families 
had school ive children. In about a fourth of these, 
the parents sa 7 they might like to become foste1 
parents W hen their children are older. And fi lly, 
a third of all the people interviewed might be inte 
ested if they had more room. 
There may, however, he something more to tl 

unwill noness to he bothered. Perhaps the equ | t) 


rium of these people’s | ves, the solidar Ivy of the fan 


ily, and the satisfactions a¢ hieved nit outweigh the 


factors that might lead them to want to board 
dre! ° Herein may lie the dilemma of the adgenciles.: 


the people with the best potential for fostel parel 
If so, Whats 


cance for recruitment programs hes in the 


hood are the hardest to motivate. 


] 


tel dencies of interviewees to fee] that board Yr chu 


dren is too much responsibility and that 


agencie 
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combined 


expect too mur h of people ¢ Do these attitudes indi 


cate that desirable applicants do not take the first 
step toward foster parenthood because an unw illing 
ness to take on added responsibility or to be bothered 
outweighs their love for children and any pote ntial 


satisfactions from boarding children / 


Attitudes Toward the Agency 


The study did not bring out the usual stereotype 


of the social worker that we sometimes think exists 


Nor was a oreat deal of hostility to social workers 


apparent. What hostility did exist was oecasionally 


bitterly expressed and was more often directed to 
ward the agency than against the social worker. hh 
ad SCUSSING the hypothetical foster home situations, 
only 10 percent of the interviewees said they would 


object to the visits oft il soclal worker. NIore sig 


nificant, a third, composed largely of people tending 


to be vague und lacking understanding of agency 


programs, said if would make ho ditference to them 


whether or not a social worker visited. ‘The remain 


ne 7 percent ndicated they would welcome the 


VISItS of the social worker and at times night Seek 


His help. 


ibout 


Chere was also a disappoint cr contus On 
the role of the ave V, espe rally amMonYg people who 


had seen agency programs in operation. In this 


group, with more doubts than those in other ne oh 


horhoods tbout what the agencies were trving to 


ak omplish, the point was frequel tly raised that too 
Maybe th 


Was f factor Nn the WV dely expressed pref rence d] 


much was expected of foster pare! ts. 


this group for boarding children independently of 


1 social agency. Undoubtedly a latent anxiety and 
fear of agencies as well as feelings of insecurity o1 
the part ot the mterviewees mav have cont buted 


rudes, lHlowever. if rawes the questiol 


to these att | 


ot how much effort expended in edu iting foste! 


parents on the problems and the role of the child 


pl 


( hy ldren’s 


wing agency. In this connection, the Family ind 


service dee idec 1! L959 to inaugurate a 
group training program for foster parents. 
Slightly more than half of the total san ple said 


they would prefer to board childre fo. i agency 


The mayor reasons Givel for this preferet ce were 
1 it (1) there would he less interfere! ce trom 
parents ¢ I ngs go smoot er: (2) the agency helps 


the child and foster parents W th then problems; 


the agency protects the foster fam i\ and 


more dependable than the child’s parents themselves 
ire pt to be. 


The people Who Si a they would prefer to board 
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i! dependently based their preference on the behef 


that taking a child directly from his parents pro 
vides better opportunities for: (1) knowing both 
child and parents; (2) gettin 
wd 


more responsibility for the child. 


along with the parents 


the 


the child: (3) inducing parents to take 
There was some 
se ondary but direct criticism of agency standards 


Most of 


tioned the wisdom of an 


wna procedures. these interviewees ques 


agency ’s interfering with 
the rearing of a child, and expressed doubt about 
whether the agency really knew the child and what 
was Important to him. Such doubts indicated a lack 
of knowledge, not only of the agency’s role but also 


of its responsibilities. 


\ few excerpts from the interviews throw light 
ol some of the ISSuUesS 

For my own, I want to know the family, not the little bit 
that someone tells me. I want to know what I am getting 


into 

I'd rather go see them (the social worker). It would seem 
less like they're checking up on me 

The social worker shouldn't visit without the consent of the 
parents 


Why 


They don’t give you 


From what I hear from other people, they upset you. 
did you do this? Why did you do that? 
enough to really take care of the child. So why be bothered 
with an agency too 

Similar attitudes were displayed when we asked 
what advice the interviewees would give a friend 

ho needed to place his child. 


would 


However, only 39 


percent of all said they recommend agency 


pp! wement, ilthough oe pereent snd they themselves 


vould prefer to board for tll wmehcy, Both groups 


reason: the agency would know what 


for the child and would investigate the home 


\\ ho would recommend to the friend 


| he peopl 


that he find ‘} home ol his own hnitiative raised 


question s about the role of the agency. Thev seemed 


ot so much to dislike wenciles as to regard them as 
third parties intruding in the relationship of the pat 
ents and the fostel parel ts ‘| he reasons they wave 


for recommending that the child be placed independ 


ey! tly were that the friend would have (1) 1 more 
perso! il relationsh p wit! the child ana the fostel 
familv: (2) a better chance to know the quality of the 


fostey parel Se: ») better are To his ch ld by Sonne 
One of MS OW Chole? 1) im easier time ll plac ne 
rie hild und getting him back: and (5) more trust 


he fo te! parel 1 


Some of these reasor vere expre ed nthe follow 


WaVs: 


It is not good for a child to be shifted from one foster home 


to another 
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It is better to have the child with someone you know or can 
get to know rather than with strangers. 

The parents should see for themselves where the child is 
going. 

The parents would be better satisfied; the home they choose 
would not be like the homes used by welfare agencies. 

Such comments pose a question that is sometimes 
overlooked. Does earimg for someone else’s child 
make a person a “foster” parent? Or does it, in 
the eyes of the public, merely provide child care 
for the parents, who do not thereby lose parental 
The Child Welfare League of America has 


recognized this difference in one of its documents: 


status ¢ 


Adding, no doubt, to the confusion of roles is the myth that 
these people are foster parents. They well may have been so 
when most children in foster care were either orphaned or 
abandoned, but it can hardly be sustained in face of active 
parental involvement in the case of the child’s natural parents, 
their participation in planning and often financing of his care, 
Clearly, if these 
are his parents, then the foster parents are not, yet we persist 


and their visits with him in the foster home. 


in calling them foster parents and in selecting them as if they 
were that to some extent.” 


Attitudes of Negroes 


Many of the findings of the survey have impli- 
cations concerning the social role of the agency and 
concerning cultural factors in the problem of foster 
home recruitment. Indirect evidence of this was re- 
vealed in the data obtained from Negroes. 

Fewer Negroes than whites knew people who had 
boarded children. This was understandable in view 


of the gvreat immigration of Negro families to the 


city in recent years. Many of the Negroes we in 
terviewed indicated that they did not consider tak 
ing care of a friend’s or relative’s child,,often with- 
out pay, as “boarding”. 


of Negro homes, or at 


The problem of recruitment 
facet. of it, 
be viewed with the knowledge that the Negro com- 


least’ one must 
munity is earrying out some of the child care task 
spontaneously. 
Although only about 50 percent of the Negroes 
interviewed had known someone who had boarded a 
chil 
talked to foster parents about their experiences in 


child. 


dren as little different from others. 


|. more of them than the white interviewees had 


They too regarded foster chil 
Yet they tended 
not to be interested in boarding children themselves. 


boarding’ HM 


Generally, however, the Negroes had a favorable 
attitude toward the agencies. Almost twice as many 
Negroes as whites would recommend agency place 
friend. 


ment to a They stressed the facts that the 


knows what is best for the child and is able 


On the 


agency 


to assume = financial responsibility. other 
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hand. more Negroes than whites were hesitant about 
This 


uncertainty seemed to be rooted in lack of knowledge 


ever wanting to board a child for an agency. 


rather than in negative attitudes toward children or 
the agencies. 

Eight percent of the Negroes said they did not 
know of a social agency to which they might refer a 
friend who needed to place his child, compared with 
Further 


almost twice the proportion of 


3 percent of the white people interviewed. 
more, 15 percent 
did not know whether agencies paid board 
The Negroes also tended to be 


whites 
for children. less 


well-informed than the white interviewees about the 


agencies’ needs. Nearly one-fourth twice as many 
as the whites—thought that agencies would not have 


difficulty finding foster homes for children. 

However, about the same proportion of each race 
had heard or seen agency publicity on the need for 
The 


by radio and television and the whites by newspapet 


homes. Negroes more often had heen reached 


publicity and talks before groups such as parent 
Negroes 
tended to remember fewer of the details of the pub 
as many Ne 


groes as whites said they thought their PTA, church, 


teacher’s or church associations, But the 


licity. On the other hand, over twice 
or club would like to hear more about ( hildren need 
Whether or not this was the kind 


interest tl 


ing foster homes. 
of Sincere Al would produce foster nomes 


Never 


the 


or mere friendliness Co ild hot be determined, 


theless, this expression of good will, viewed in 


context of the ceneral lack of information, produ es 


‘a challenge to reach Negroes at the roots, 


Crass 
their primary groups. 

Another significant attitude among Negro inter 
viewees were to be pa d at all for 


(ye! 


was that if they 
boarding ( h ldren the ought to be pa cl well. 


erally they ‘eacted much more negatively than the 


whites to the current board rates for foster care. 


Faced wit! lities, and given an alterna 


1, economic re 


tive, the Majority of Neoro interviewees apparently 


would choose that which produced rhe Hahe 


on » ’ . ’ 
come. This raises the juestion of whether higher 


board rates, geared more specifically to the reeruit 


ment of Negro homes, v ould bring results. 


In spite of some ditferences in degree between the 


races and het ween the iela@hborhoods, one common 


thread ran throughout the interviews: a general fund 
lack of 


agency programs and the role of the agency in child 


of misinformation and information about 


placement. Shightly less than half of the people 


interviewed had seen or heard any publicity about 
the need for homes. 

From this it would appear that spot announce 
ments in the mass media of communication and other 
agency publicity are not effective in making people 
want to board children and are not correcting mis 
information. The people with the least knowledge 


about foster care thought that such things as low 
board payments, visits by the social worker, or dis 
approval by friends would deter them from becoming 
foster parents. 

Increasing knowledge and understanding, there 


It is 


favorable attitude toward 


fore, is of crucial Importance to recruitment. 


& prerequisite to a more 


foster care itself and to influencing otherwise po 


tively motivated families to take the initial 


step 
toward foster parent how «il. 
On 


the other hand, the survey also ovave 


isn 


hopeful clues to recruitment. A sizeable proportion 


of the interviewees indicated that they thought their 


club, parent-teacher’s association, or church group 


might like to hear more about the needs of foste1 


children. 


should pro\ idle the Opportunity to mnterest people n 


OYVAss roots” 


Meetings with groups at the “ 


children and to misinformat Ol! 


Methods le 


families, 


correct 


boarding 


irned from working with the ‘hard to 


reach” such as holdu ¢ first interviews I 


the nome, m elit wel] be adapted to this purpose, 


Also significant for recruitment planning was the 
known fostel 


finding that people who had 


little al 


pare) ts 


KHeW out The agency s role. There wis thre 


use of the Mpersonal 


In some way re moved the « hild and the rostet! parel {s 


inference that the wency 


still further from the child’s own parents. Ap 
parently agencies cannot take for granted that foster 
parents themselves understand, let ilone en ! 
terpret, what an agency is trving to achieve. In the 


realm of interpretation as in otlier areas, foster homes 


are only as good as an agency makes them. The 
need for a specific, if not formalized, tra ning 


program for foster parents Is Impl ec. 
In cone 


up the 1 eed for 


lusion, the survey in all its aspects points 


focusing ittention on the content 


is well as the direction of foster home recruitment 


programs. 





an 
i) 
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CONFLICTS IN PROTECTING 
THE NEWBORN IN HOSPITALS 


MARGARET W. THOMAS 


Nursing Consultant, Division of Health Services, Children’s Bureau 


T IS A WELL documented fact that staphylo- 
coceal infection is no stranger to hospital nurseries 
The number of reported 
epidemics in which mothers and newborn infants 


for the newborn.? 


have been involved, contrasted with the number 
reported among other hospital populations, seems 
to indicate that infants are the most susceptible 
group. But,many people, especially infants, acquire 
staphylococci, including epidemic, antibiotic resist- 
ant strains, without showing signs of actual 
infection—in other words they have become 
“colonized” by the organisms. The extent to which 
infants and mothers who become colonized with 
these strains in the hospital spread infection among 
other members of their families after hospital dis- 
charge has not been thoroughly investigated. How- 
ever, Ravenholt * emphasized the important role of 
hospital nurseries and infected infants in the dis- 
semination of staphylococcal disease to the com- 
munity, and Wentworth ° finds the hospital nursery 
to be a source of family infections. 

In all of these investigations, the accusing finger 
points to the hospital as the environment from which 
the problem originates. It is speculated, but not yet 
substantiated, that the recent increases in infant 
mortality may, to some degree, have their roots in 
staphylococcal infections. The 53 percent increase 
in the rate of infant deaths from “other infections of 
the newborn” and the 48 percent increase in infant 
deaths from septicemia and pyemia, which occurred 
in the United States between the periods 1950-1955 
and 1954-1957,.° have not been examined minutely 
to determine W hat is known of the et iologwic infect ing 
agents, Hospital personnel, naturally concerned 
ibout the health and lives of persons entrusted to 
their care, and desirous of removy ing the onus of care 
less practice, have sought to place every conceivable 


roadblock in the path of the offending organisms. 
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This has resulted in extensive changes in policy with- 
out, in many instances, thoughtful consideration or 
careful investigation into whether the new policy is, 
in truth, more of a safeguard than the one it replaces. 

Running parallel to the concern about staphy- 
lococcal infections is the concern of a large group of 
professional workers that care be geared to the psy- 
chological as well as the physical needs of mothers 
and infants. This, too, has resulted in changes in 
policies over the last 10 or 15 years in some of the 
more philosophically progressive hospitals. The di- 
lemma now is that the policies relating to the control 
of infection are often the diametric opposite of those 
directed toward strengthening psychological com- 
components of care. Thoughtful professional people 
are asking which objectives could or must. be sacri- 
ficeed—which values shall be held. 


Conflicting Philosophies 

In order to facilitate presentation of various views, 
we will designate the exponents as the BES group 
and the PAC group. The BES group is made up 
of bacteriology, epidemiology, sterility-minded indi- 
viduals who are on the side of stringent aseptically- 
safe-at-all-cost policies. The PAC group (psycho- 
logical aspects of care) is made up of many specialists 
in maternal and child health, mental health special- 
ists, and some concerned people who are just plain 
kindhearted. This group struggles to hold onto its 
long-fought-for gains and demands scientific proof 
of a need for relinquishing them. 

The BES group contends that traffic in the labor- 
delivery suite must be kept at a minimum, that there- 
fore husbands should not be allowed in this area. 
The PAC group argues that when a woman is in 
labor it is important for her husband to be there. 

The strength in the BES tontention lies in studies 
such as the one by Blowers and associates 7 in which 
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the general bacterial count of air ih an operating 
room in reased substantially during periods of in 
creased activity; and the study by Byrne and Okeke 
demonstrating increased expulsion of bacteria from 
nose and mouth during coughing, sneezing, loud talk 
ing, laughter and heavy breathing. 

The PAC group counters by referring to studies 


by Middleton Wolf 


is of little significance in the spread of staphy locoe 


and which indicate that air 


cal infection. Its members maintain that most of the 
published studies on hospital air contamination have 
been related to the risk of surgical wound infections 
and not to infections of the parturient woman and 
her newborn baby. They further argue that the 
psychological values of having the husband and wife 
together, if this is their desire, should not be forfeited 
on such inconclusive evidence. And they add, some 
times caustically, that since so many people are in 
and out of the labor suite anyway a few fathers 
should not significantly add to the hazard. 

regard to the 


The same arguments are used in 


policy of allowing members of expectant parent 
classes to tour the obstetric department, including the 
labor-delivery suite. The BES group would elimi 


nate tours: the PAC’s would retain them but agree 
to certain modification in the procedure, 

The values of both groups might be held by allow 
ing husbands in the labor unit but providing safe 
guards against their possible contaminating influ 
ence, Soap and water handwashes and the use of 
protective gowns would be required even though the 
The 


husbands should have explained to them the need to 


value of protective gowns has not been proven. 


take all necessary precaul on and therefore to admit 


honestly any symptoms of infection which would 


tutomatically eliminate them as candidates for ad 
mission to the unit. 

Possible solutions to the problem of parent tours 
has been suggested by Rakich, Thomas, and Lester. 
These include stopping the tour short of entrance 
to the delivery room, thorough cleaning of the cle 
room substitution of 


livery following the tour, or 


colored slides or films of the unit for the actual tom 
On two issues the opposing groups came fairly 
close together. The establishment of policies regarc 
ing’ Vv siting hours has long been considered by stand 
ard-makers Important as a means of minimizing the 
possibility of infection in mothers and infants. 


Members of the PAC 


tempted to limit new mother’s visitors to the hus 


‘rroup, on the whole have at 


band and the baby’s grandparents and to not more 


than two visitors at a time. Children under 12 have 


7) 


been refused admission on the grounds that cot 
municable disease and respiratory infections are com 
mon among them. The BES group hopes to main 
tain the status quo; hot enough PACers question 
the poli \ to cause a serious conflict. 

Lhe major problem is in small and rural commu 
ties where visiting persons in hospitals is considered 
a social affair and a moral responsibility. Hospital 
vuthorities in such areas often believe they will in 
cur the wrath of their public if they are militant in 
enforcing visitor regulations. Conceivably, however, 
the public would be understanding if time were de 
voted to explaining a new mother’s need for rest and 
the need of both mother and baby for protection 


While epi 


demics have vet to be proven the result of extensive 


from possible exposure to infection. 


Visiting, there are also ho facts with which to contra 


cliet the logic of limit ing \ isitors. 


The other issue about which there seems to be 
more agreement than conflict involves the ad 


visability of having the baby in the same room with 
the mother rather than in a central nursery. The 
members of the PAC } group are apt to be proponents 
of rooming-in as a means of keeping the family unit 
intact and of helping new mothers learn to know and 
care for their infants while they have professional 


supervision and guidance. They are pleased that 
some members of the BES group believe that room 
Ing in would reduce the risk of cross infection below 


that prevailing in central nurseries. 
Breast Feeding 

A BES-recommended poli \ causing alarm among 
the PACers is that all 
The extent to which this policy is advocated 


breast feeding be discour 
aged. 
is unknown, but it has been reported to this writer 
who spent a year working with nurses on staphylo 
coceal infection control—a sufficient number of times 
to lead to the conclusion that it needs study. 

The basis for the policy lies in studies such is 
Shaffer? Wentworth” and Wvsham > Ww 


which it was found that puerperal breast abscess 


those by 


occurred in practically every staphylococcal epi 


demic. In some instances the incidence reached the 
level of 10 percent of all postpartum women, O1 >) 


Wvsh inh 


an epidemic, 9 of 


percent of those who nursed their infants. 
117 


whom developed breast infections. 


observed mothers during 
These occurred 
only in mothers who nursed their infants and whose 
infants were colonized with the epidemic strain. 


The rAC philosophy embraces encouragement ¢ f 


if the mother’s physical and emo 


rr) 
ne 


breast feeding, 


tional conditions allow it. members of th 
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group question whether there is sufficient evidence 
to warrant wholesale abandonment of breast feed 
Ing when no epidemic has arisen and would go 
“0 far as.to suggest that mothers who wish to nurse 
heir infants may do so with relative safety if their 
nfants have not become colonized with staphylococci 
or have become colonized only with non-epidemic 
strains. They would suggest trying rooming-in as 
a means of minimizing colonization and study ing the 
effectiveness of this procedure. They would further 
study the mechanism by which the infant infects 
the mother, attempting to learn whether the condi 
tion of the breast is an Important factor and, if so, 
what 1s necessary to keep breast. tissue healthy. 
They believe that breast feeding has physical and 
psychologi al advantages to both mother and infant 
in many instances, and therefore they would relin 


quish it only as a last resort. 
| . 


When To Discharge 


In order to minimize the risk of newborn infants 
becoming colonized with staphylocoeei, BES policy 
would favor early discharge from the hospital. The 
PAC group would weigh the results of the risk of 
colonization against other risks inherent in early 


1 


discharges. For years they have done this in rela 
tion to the tendency to discharge patients early as 
a result of the practice of early ambulation and of 
rising costs of hospital care. 

The chances of the newborn infant’s becoming 
colonized with staphylococei creases with the 
leneth of hospital stay, even where no epidemic 
exists. The greater the number of colonized infants, 
the greater the possibility not only of overt staphy 
lococeal disease in the infants themselves but in 
other members of the households to which they re 
turn from the hospital. 

The degree to which colonization occurs Varies ex 
tensively from hospital to hospital. Hurst ' found 
that 77 percent of infants in a hospital were colo 
nized at one or more sites by the fourth day after 
birth, In another hospital, investigated in the same 
study, the rates were only 5 percent and 16 percent 
on the first and fourth days, respectively. Accord 
ing to Wolf, Baldwin reports oi) percent on the 
sixth day, and Cunliffe found 20 percent by the end 
of 45 hours and 96 percent by the sixth day. 
Fekety found 17 percent colonization of the an 
ferior nares ol cl scharge, on the third or fourth 


The fir tors which Characterize hospitals with low 


or high colonization rates have not been identified 
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sufficiently to point the way to a guarantee of low 
incidence. When this is done the day of desirable 
discharge can be determined after consideration of 
all the needs of both mothers and infants, and not 
just of infection risk alone. 

Another unanswered question is, of all infants who 
become colonized with the organism, how many ac- 
tually acquire staphylococcal disease? Shaffer? re- 
ports a morbidity rate as high as 50 percent in five 
widely separated localities, and as low as | percent 
in others. In these situations, the recognized epi- 
demic strains of staphylococci were involved. 
Hurst *° found 27 strains and 10 combinations of 
strains in one hospital and demonstrated their vari 
able capacity for colonization and their infectivity. 

Looking at this array of facts with their variables 
and uncertainties, the PAC group admits that there 
may be some validity to a policy of early discharge 
even though there is no specific point of protection 
short of no hospital admission at all—and even 
though no one really knows how many mothers or 
infants can be protected from what hazard by such 
a policy. Ilowever, they warn of some dangers in 
sending 2 mother and new infant home—where med 


ical and nursing supervision are remote within 12, 


A device for the newborn created with psychological needs in 
mind is the drawer-like bassinet in which this baby lies. A 
glass wall separates the mother from the nursery but she 
can pull her baby into her own room whenever she desires. 
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24. or 48 hours of the child’s birth, without ade 
quate planning for safeguarding the health of either. 
They also point out that, in many instances, return 
home means for the mother a return to household 


They 


acknowledge that they are not in a position to prove 


responsibilities for which she is not ready. 


that early discharge is harmful since the conceivable 
untoward results have not been studied. 

Those members of the PAC group who are in 
public health tell feelingly of problems of physical, 
social, and emotional adjustment of many mothers 
who have been discharged early. They believe that 
early discharge must be accompanied by medical care 
provided in a fashion that does not require the 3 
day postpartal mother not only to find substitute 
care for her other children, but also to find trans 
portation (perhaps a taxi she cannot afford) and to 
sit for hours in a clinic or in a physician’s office. 
They want to see her provided with home help so 
that she will not have to be concerned with laundry, 
house cleaning, food purchasing, getting the other 
children ready for school, and the like, a few days 
after she has given birth. They want arrangements 
made for a public health nurse to visit the family 
several times in the first week to observe the mother’s 
and infant’s progress, as the physician and nurse 


would have done in the hospital. 


About Procedures 


The environmentalists 
that 


persons who are inclined 
human 
factors are of primary importance in the spread of 
infection They 


are the persons who spend hours dev ising more and 


to believe environmental rather than 


are members of the BES group. 


more elaborate systems of keeping things clean, al 
most to the point of sterility. The procedures they 
develop require untold time, some of which is their 


When 


these procedures are of a housekeeping nature and 


own but much of which is someone else’s. 
the housekeeping department has sufficient staff to 


carry them out, all is well. But when they are of 
a housekeeping nature and fall on the professional 
nursing staff, a conflict in responsibilities arises. 
PAC nurses have been taught and believe that 
although cleanliness is essential, so is it essential to 
have time to observe patients, attend to acute needs, 
learn why an infant is crying, help a mother to 
nurse her infant, listen to her problems, and answer 
These 


they cannot do all of these things and must set up 


her questions. nurses feel frustrated when 
a system of priorities without sufficient understand 


ing of the significance of the elaborate procedures. 
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The solution to this problem is to keep procedures 
as simple as is consistent with known scientific facts 
When there 


is still speculation, as there is in many instances, 


and to explain these facts to the staff. 


procedures should favor the side of safety but addi- 
tional and suitable staff should be provided. 

A resolution of the differences in the philosophies 
this made if 
policies in maternity care are to be established w hich 


of care outlined in article must be 
take into consideration both the physical and psy- 
This will 


only be done if there is provision for airing these 


chological needs of mothers and infants. 


philosophies, a plan for research to get at the truths 


underlying them, and a willingness to give and take 
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In Connecticut, beginning a new life 
for delinquent girls means . . . 


BRINGING TRAINING SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY TOGETHER 


ETHEL D. MECUM 


Superintendent, Long Lane School, Middletown, Conn. 


RAINING SCLIOOL personnel have long dle 
plored the public’s lack of understanding of 
the tremendous needs for community ac 
‘ptance of the childrei ommitted to their care, 
oth while they are in the institution and after they 
return The publ «¢ sighs over the reports of in 
reased juvenile delinquency and is relieved to have 
purt cularly ay hoving youngsters removed from the 


COMMPUNITN 


But seldom cdo the people of a com 
munity asstime any real re ponsibility for what Is 


ippening to these young people until they return 


to town nen unless some drastic situation, such as 
ll @se upe, bi hes it into tlie limelight 
Poo long we “institution folk” have accepted this 


wk of understanding and communication as mevi 


tuble, feeling too busy doine the job at hand to do 
1 tbout publ relations. Unless we take the 
me to point it out, the public is not going to know 
it the philosophy of the traiming school lias 


nged from the old “reform school” idea of custody, 

pul shinent. and vocational ti uning to one mn which 

ll activities and planning are directed towards help 

the young person to be ready fo return to com 

unity life in a relatively short time and to help 
1] 


mn tive there in a socially veceptable manner. 


‘ 


r schools, unfortw itely, have been far 


lower than the mental hospitals ind schools for 
etarded children, i wi ling themselves of the op 
portuniti to extend and enrich their programs 
through the use of volunteer indi community 
facilities, and o doing to gain community interest 
ind support. Some administrator ire loath to 
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attempt such programs because of the hazards in- 


volved. 

Sincea State t raining school, unlike a private insti- 
tution, cannot select or limit its intake, it may well 
become a sort of “catchall” for children with a wide 
range of age, intelligence, ability, and type of prob- 
lem. However, as we pay more attention to indi- 
vidual needs we discover that while no two young- 
sters are exactly alike, most of a training school’s 
population has much in common. These young 
people, who have known much rejection and have 
backgrounds of overwhelming family and personal 
problems, are nonconforming, “rootless,” disil- 
lusioned by life experiences, and confused in their 
values. Usually they have moved often, disliked 
school, and experienced deprivation. They have be 
come accustomed to punishment but have had little 
consistent discipline. They have not learned how 
to work or play or to face reality. They have grown 
up in an impersonal sort of world and have learned 


either to strike back at it with hostility or to with- 


draw into themselves to nurse their festering wounds. 

The training school must offer such young people 
controls, protection, training, individual guidance, 
and education in what is sometimes called a “thera 
peutic community”—a group-living situation where 
young people can learn gradually to get: along with 
adults as well as with their peers in a relationship of 
mutual respect. In such an atmosphere, they may 
begin to gain the needed hope, confidence, and trust 
which will enable them to respond to the interest and 


concern of people around them. The staff has to 
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realize that they are hard to reach and need a great self-esteem rises and their wnXlety decreases But 


deal of assistance In meeting standards and that some we have also found that as the time for placemes { 
of them may fail completely. Crows near, anxiety Hncrenses, \t such Cimes Tan 
Generally t takes a combination of factors to young people show SIGs of increased nervousness 
transform these young “social mislits” into good citi uid irritability. Sometimes they run away or be 
zens while they are in the school eottage life: edu have baclly In other Wavs In an effort, perhaps, lo 
cational programs; recreation; religious participa Insure a lqnger stay in the institution without los 
tion; extracurricular activities; good physical care; ing face with their peers for their weakness in ea, 
consistent and reasonable discipline; counseling; psy ing tovemaimn. When the time to leave approaches, 
chiatrie and psychological consultation: the matut Many Voung people express fear of rejection ly the 
Ing experience which comes from successfully com “outside world.” 
plet Ing atask: the sportsmanship learned from play : Long Lane School, a modern cottage-Ly pe, “opel , 
help in planning for the future: finding someone who Institution, is advantageouly located in a small city 
believes inthem. But what happens when the young in the center of a small state. Student partierpa 
person leaves the comparative security he has found tion in planning activities has for many years beet 
for life in a community where he TEA he ignored part of its program. Visitors have been. welcome 
or frankly told he is unwanted, or, even in spite of Before 1955, when we began a special effort to bring 


the best of community mtentions, otherwise made to the girls closer to the community, mterest groups 





feel “different” ¢ or “clubs” for the students had been started pet 
\ recent study of self-esteem done at Long Lane odically but without eliciting much student interest 
Schoo . a State tramig school for girls in Connect The girls had not belonged to clubs “on the outside” 
leut, In cooperation with Wesleyan University psy except for the gang affiliations which we wanted to 
chology students, has chown that hew ly admitted discourage, They were hot comfortable on fhe occn 
students to Long Lane have much lower self-esteem sions when they met the public and, much as they 
undo a much higher rate of anxiety than a high talked about that great day when they would be 
school control group In the nes rby COMMNURITY. Qu “oOIng out.” there Wis real anxiety about now they 
experience at the school has show) . however, that would hit in and how people would fee] about then. 


as students experience success In varlous ways and Too many youngsters who seemed to be making 


sain acceptance dur ne their mstitutional st iV, thet excellent academic progress hh our school and who 
seemed to have realistic gouls for the future fa led 


{ ake the grade in : orl: ublic schoo!) To 
Members of the Long Lane Tri-Hi-Y Club participated with o make the grad , gue pe | Sei 


other Tri-Hi-Y girls in this fashion show at a town theater. they returned to the community loo often, too, 


the girl who had developed eood work habit 


the institution failed to secure or keep employ ent 
Youngsters who had seemed to tind comfort iil 
Inspiration through religion failed to attend churel 
after lea, nig the institution. Girls who had show) 
leadership ability and capacity for success in the 


school, where there Wits less Competition, 1 ee Lhbie 


1 


1 
foundering e commu 


and hopeless again baek in t 


lity. The r quick discouragement sent them: back to 


the “old crowd” and into conflict with the law and 
eventually back to the institution. 

Concerned with these evidences of failure we real 
ized we needed somehow to provide am way no wh 
the girls could develop greatel self-confidence, 
ereater awareness of their abilities, greater aml 
tion——while they were with us 

We saw that the ultimate end of our job was 
to teach young people how to live recep ibly anal 
happily is contributing members of the comme 


nitv—strong enough to live with the inevitable frus 
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trations, trusting enough to use community resources. 
Phis could not be done without much community 
help. We also saw that community help could not 
he secured until the people of the community had 
vreater knowledge of the needs of the girls in the 
nstitution and how we hoped to meet them. ‘To 

ird these ends. we planned a cdetinite “campaign” 
which is still being carried out. 

\s part of this Camipargen the staff took every op 
portunity to tell community groups about the schools 
point of view and objectives and of the girls’ needs. 
We spoke at many meetings of parent-teacher’s as 
Ocratlons, chureh and civic groups, service clubs, 
sO iology classes, andthe like. Some of these groups 
nvited us merely to fill up the year’s program, but 
many developed a real interest in what we had to say 
ind followed Wp our talks with visits to the school 
ind the adoption of various projects ranging from 
finsaneial contributions and “big sister” arrangements 
to working toward State legislation affecting the in 
titution. We also encouraged organizations to use 
uur facilities for their meetings Lnited Chureh 
vomen. Girl Seout leaders, the loeal @arden elub 

which used out evreenhouse ), | little theatre group 
(which used the stage), the service clubs, and social 
work organizations. Phis introduced us to Many 
people who might otherwise have stood stloof from 


Student Planning 

As the commu ity developed more aeceptance of 
the mostitut on, we made efforts to help the youngsters 
econ to Teel part of the larger COMPUTES and to 


te elop “One Sense of responsibility to it. 


Phe first step was a student planning group, 
known as the Saturday Forum—a self perpetuating 
ommittee, with membersh » from each cottage. In 
veeklvy meetings with the superintendent these stu 
dents discussed whatever was uppermost in their 


nals ind hearts I} 


harnetel of rservice ¢ lub, elected officers, followed 


le group eventually took on the 


peur derdnne ntary procedure, and planned programs, 
offen Choosing “outside” ewuests ippropriate for the 
discussion topic of the day 
\ minister, a priest, and a rabbi came when re 
vious differences were bothering the girls, and 
vreat seemed the amazement and relief of the group 
el they found that these men could he wood 
frends n =p te of then ditferent doctrines. \ loeal 
police officer was invited because “most of the kids 
ite cops * This quick sense of humor and ability 
to understand their resentment towards “the law” 


elped them to de ide that at least some policemen 
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Girl Scouts from the Long Lane School are congratulated 
by the county Scout executive and a Mariner Scout from 
the nearby community on receiving their five-point pins. 


were human. A] newspaper reporter was invited 
because the papers “just play up all the bad things 
teenagers do——never bother to print anything good 
about us.” Ile afterwards said he was surprised 
to find how different these girls were from his men 
tal picture of “juvenile delinquents.” and his paper 
earried an editorial about the joy our choral group 
had brought to people during the Christmas season. 
A student from the men’s college nearby entered 
wholehearted|y into discussion of how hard it is to 
stand up for what you know is right when “the 
other kids call] you chicken.” ‘he girls seemed to 
find comfort in knowing that even college men have 
to meet such situations. 
At the request of the forum, one of its members 
now meets each new student on arrival, and helps 
the social worker to interpret the institution’s pro 
feram and show the neweomer around the campus. 
- ("New kids don’t believe what the staff tell ‘em 
but they might vet off to a better start if we could 
talk with them before the wrong girls get hold of 
them.”) The forum has sponsored the institution’s 
exhibit at the county fair, planning and arranging 
the display along with students from other schools 
in the area. It has also met with representatives 
of other schools and youth groups for joint planning 
of a talent show and eames. 

It has been heartening to watch the interaction 

of the members of this group, the frankness with 
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which problems are attacked, the crowth of self 


confidence and poise, and the satisfaction which 
comes to the members with each successful venture. 
As with any organization, the forum has also had 
its discouraging times. There is always a general 


feeling of letdown when a member Is unable to 
aecept the responsibility riven her. 

Former members who have “gone out” are partic 
ularly welcome guests at the forum and are plied 
with questions. Usually someone will remark, “If 
she could do it, maybe I can, too.” Our girls are 
more afraid of being’ looked down on or made fun 
of by their own age group when they leave the 
school than they are of adult rejection. This makes 


many released girls seek out the old gang 


Club Groups 


Adolescents being natural “joiners,” the number 
of informal “underground” groups with antisocial 
aims within the institution made us anxious to see 
whether the motivation and value system could be 
changed by the introduction of acceptable clubs with 
community counterparts. We invited the leader of 


a flourishing community Y-teens club to come and 


tell us about it. Our girls were polite but obviously 


Too 


had been all wrong. 


uninterested. late we realized our approach 


This Was oby lously something 
like veg 


we adults felt would he LOOK for students 


etables, and medicine and education—and institu 


tionalization ! 
H Club 


the suggestion of one of the youngsters and we oave 


The next inspiration—a | crew out of 


her, full support in organizing it. This club has 


taken part in city and county activities with othe 


tH Clubs 


dress revues, favorite food shows, county 


achievement meetings, talent shows, leader banquets, 


a 4-H auction, 4-H fairs, 4-H bus trips. 
our members have gone to the 4-H camp each year. 
One girl won the good camper award. 

Our Girl Scout troop, now a senior troop, started 
out enthusiastically, with the blessing of the local 
Girl Scout office, excellent leadership, and uniforms 
paid for by the local Kiwanis Club. The members’ 
pride in those uniforms died suddenly when othe 
and the 
Scouts were torn between loyalty toa popular leader 


Hlow 


ever, as they began taking part in Scout activities 


girls began to refer to them as “fruity” 


and clesire for acceptance by their he klers. 


with other troops and found acceptance from the 
girls in them, they began to see Scouting (even the 
uniform) as something of which they could be proud 


The troop has taken part in the court of awards, 
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some ot 


overnight camping trips, and service projects. Eac! 


year four or five girls have spent a 2 week period 
it the Scout camp, camperships having been pro- 
Two mr three 


vided by service club. 


i COMUNUNILY 


of our former Scouts, now living outside the insti 
tution on job placements, have gone bac k to the « tnhip> 
for two summers to help the camp staf. 

The Tri-Hi-Y Club, with the loeal 
YMCA, is led by the director of the Y's girls’ ce 


partment. 


connected 


[ nder her leadership the girls nave ul 


dertaken a particularly ambitious program: lectures, 
hikes, parties, service projects, participation Wit 
ther Tri Hi \ ( lubs in basketball games, partie 
a mother-daughter banquet, the “Y” area youth 


ind government program, a beauty workshop, 


and a fashion show and a money-raising circus. The 
president of the club attends the monthly planning 


meetings at the “Y” with the other presidents. 


The Catholic Sodality meets regularly under adult 
leadership with several city high school members of 


Our girls are im 


the Catholic vouth organization. 


pressed by the simcerity ana friendship of thes 


young women who so obviously are not ashamed to 


live with their religion. Several of the friendship 


between girls from the institution and outsiders 


which have developed Ith this group have Corl tinued 
ifter our girls have left the s« hool. ‘I hey have beet 
nvaluable during the transition period of adjusting 


\ oir) most needs something 


to community life when 
todo with her leisure time. 

Junior Garden Club, sponsored by the Wome 
Grarden Club of the nearby city which furnishes t] 


leaclers, Is A 


favorite group for girls interested 


in flowers and nature study. The girls make flowe 


irrangements, table decorations, indoor wardens, and 
ceorsages, take trips ea) flower SHOWS, al dl have wh ex 


hy hit at the Gaarden (‘lub Or i 


thus having a chan 
toexert their creative abilities. 
The Acrobaties Club appeals to the more athleti 


cally inclined and offers a wholesome channel for sw 


plus energy. The leader is a teacher of dank ne 
and acrobatics froma nearby town. 
Membership in the Cadv-Weslevan Forum 


eagerly sought This is a small group of 11th and 
I?th crade girls and a earefully selected group ot 


Weekly 


school meetings devoted to discussion of subjec Ts fron 


voung men from the university. ifter 


“dating” to “What is happening to the vouth } 


Russia rive way oceasionally To sor inl meetings atl 


which the girls demonstrate what 


] 
cood COOKS i! 


hostesses they are. This group has as an adviser a 


member of the school faculty and as a moderator 
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se1 udent from the university who shares the 


respec ibility for program planning. 


Values and Problems 


These and other clubs are now a well established 
part of life at Long Lane School. Every student has 
he opportunity to sign up for membership im a elub 
of her choice. Most clubs have waiting lists, mem 
bership requirements, and rules. Every club and 
extracurricular activity has been given a point value, 
ind no one student may carry more than a certain 
number of points, 

Since the suecess of a club depends to a cgnsider 
ible extent on its leadership, every etfort has been 
nade to find just the right people in the community 
We have found that 


successful leaders are enthusiastic, per 


to serve as volunteer leaders. 
the most 
onable, tolerant. and possessed of a goodly amount 
of that mi sferious something called leadership and 
the ability to establish a warm, friendly relationship 


vith the o@irls Before each leader has begun her 


task, she has been helped to become familiar with 
ie Institution and its overall program, to know what 
the girls could and could not be permitted to do, and 
to feel free to come to the staff for help and advice 
vhen needed. Club leaders often play an important 
role in the girls’ life. They are more easily accepted 
han stat! members because they do not represent 
he “authority” of the institution. 


We nave found the follow he values In clubs: 


1. They offer the girls an escape from the institutional 
routine 

’ The new interests they bring dispel a sense of aimless- 
ness 

3. They produce natural groupings which can be molded 
constructively by the adult leader 

i. In inducing a desire to belong they provide an incentive 
for girls to change their behavior pattern enough to be ac 
eptable to the club group 

5. They support acceptable standards and tend to raise the 
standards of many individuals who could not change without 
group support. 

6. They offer the girls opportunities for success and recog- 
nition, thus nurturing the development of self-confidence. 

They bring the girls opportunities to gain acceptance 
from other persons of their own age group who belong to 
counterpart clubs in the community 

8. They bring their members experiences in good citizen- 
ship through voting procedures and fund-raising activities for 
their treasuries and for various community causes such as the 
United Fund or a hospital building 

9. Through bringing the girls new and healthy friendships 
with club leaders and sponsors, they help them establish bet- 
ter relationships with adults in general 


10. They help the girls develop specific skills 
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11. Their various activities help the girls to develop social 


and civic competence, broadened interests, increased self-confi- 
dence, and individual status. 

12. Their leaders become good-will emissaries for the 
school. 

13. They bring some members the opportunity to transfer, 
with help from their leader, to similar clubs in the community 
when they leave the school. 


On the 


problems : 


negative side, the elubs bring some 


1. Interruption of the institution’s routine. 
2. The tendency on the part of club leaders to become dis- 
couraged when members, teased by their peers about their 
club interest, drop out, do not participate in meetings, or sub- 
ject the leaders to severe testing. 

3. An occasional lack of understanding between some club 
leaders and some staff members, especially in the beginning— 
promoted by youngsters quite accustomed to playing adults 
against one another. 

1. The creation of a desire on the part of club members for 
more clothes and more spending money to help them “live up 
to the Joneses” as they participate in community activities. 

5. A waning interest in cottage and school projects as more 
time and interest is given to club affairs. 

6. Much additional work for staff—endless arrangements to 
be made, notices to be sent, preparation of materials for club 
meetings, arrangements for transportation, conference and 
planning sessions with club leaders. 


For the Non-Joiners 

Of course not all girls take advantage of club 
membership, and some who do join drop out or are 
dropped by our club. For the individual who is not 


a “yomer or 


not yet ready for this kind of activity, 
the institution’s program offers other, less threaten- 
Ing Opportunities to come in contact with the com 
munity : field trips in connection with school classes: 


membership in baton twirling or choral groups, or 


athletic teams: special “outings” to places of his 
toric interest; and activities such as roller skating 
and bowling, 1h community facilities, Sunday 
school teachers and other volunteers from the com 
munity occasionally take members of their classes to 
their homes for dinner and to special church serv 
ives, Plan Sunday school parties and picnics and 
accept Invitations to the girls’ cottages for supper 
or an evening party. Other neighbors also invite 
one or more girls to attend church services w ith them 
in the community and sometimes take them to their 
homes for dinner. 

A few girls have joined Sunday school classes and 
voung people's groups in churches in the nearby 
church 
One girl helped out for a month at a day 


towns, transportation being provided by 
members. 
eamp for Brownie Scouts. Another acted as baby 


sitter at the YMCA during a gymnasium class for 
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mothers. Two others work a few hours a week at a 


nearby convent retreat-house. Some girls have Sat 
urday morning housecleaning jobs in private homes, 
which provide them with spending money and pro 
vide other girls with an incentive to learn how to do 
these tasks well enough to be eligible for such jobs 

The girl who is not voted into the club of he: 
choice or who seems a misfit is helped to choose an 
other group better suited to her needs. Stat! mem 
hers attempt to discover the girl's special interest: 
and abilities which may he developed. sometime 
a new club is born in this way. For example a leader 


is found to teach modern dance one evening a week in 


one of the cottages, or olamour aids hh another 


Hlere foo, as in any community, there are Oil Is who 


enjoy the solitary pursuits—reading, knitting, 
doing puzzles, or attempting to write poetry. One 
cir with superior intelligence but no interest in 


finds real satisfaction in a 


reading group for high school students at the « It\ 


Campus organizations 


library. We must respect a girl’s right to make 
such choice even though we assure her that there 


1 


Sa group activ ity for her at any time she 


chooses to 


exert her woman's night to change her mind 


\ women’s auxiliary, composed of women from the 


COMMUNES who have become interested in the insti 


tution, has become an invaluable tool for making 


these opportunities for the students possible ana for 
promoting better understanding in the community 
of the The 


stall members, 


Institution's program and problems 


members, sothie of whom ure forme) 


meet «at the school monthly. The early meetings 


were spent in learning ibout the institution from 


representatives of the tnstitution’s various depart 


ments education, social sery we, health, cottage life, 
and vocational training. Although primarily a 


publie relations group, the auxiliary has done Sonne 


fund-raising to meet needs which the institution's 
budget cannot be stretched to covet visual eduen 
tional aids, badminton sets, electric corn poppers, 


magazines, prizes for the institution’s annual fair 


Several of its members also earry nit some direct 


service such as taking children for appointments 


with eve specialists, dermatologists, 


and follow up 


clinics, They ilso chauffeur youngsters to concerts, 


the cireus, and other entertainments, and take the 


choir on its various singing trips. 
Several members of the auxiliary have temporarily 
“adopted” youngsters whose parents and relatives 


nevel Visit them. They come to see them regularly, 


write to them ind bring them little oifts, tuke then 


to their homes for weekend visits, and in general 
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help them to feel that there is someone who care 


especially about them sotneohe who cloes hot have to 
be shared with all the other girls. 
\t one meeting of the auxiliary, representatives 


of all of the club groups came, on Invitation, for a 


cottee hour during which they tola about then 
organizations and suggested wavs im which = the 
women could he of help. Women ana girls alike 


considered this a highly successful venture, \s ' 


high 


result, the wUNiliary mace it possible for the 


school seniors 'o have a class dinner at a restaurant 


instead of mring the elehth raders” ind 


Tri-Hhi-y 


to he their “mothers” 


uy pene 
members invited some auxiliary members 
at the organization's mothe 


daughter banquet 


Local service clubs also are encouraged to take 
an interest in the girls. The Lions Club has pro 


vided money to purehase i special eift for each girl 


on her birthday, and a “good citizen” prize at 


| 


eraduation, ana has made the use of a roller skatu pL 


rink avallable to them. The men’s club of a chureh 


turned its annual Christmas party into a father 


daughter banquet, inviting a group of girls not i 


cluded in the usual off-campus activities 


Some Results 
All these itivitles 


helping the girls to feel more comfortable in the com 


serve the dual purpose of 


] 


Peetaney thal the COMMUNITY to ee them is they 
illy wood eirizens 


\s persons 


portunity for participati 


ire potent 


had the op 


outside the school ive 


programa id have 


ome to know if better, Wwe bisa e noted the follow ne 


developmet tS 1h the COMMUNITIES 


|. People have been more understanding about runaway 


episodes 


) 


Public school personnel have taken a more helpful ap 


proach to students who used to be at Long Lane 


3. The press has shown greater interest in what the insti 


tution 1s trying to do 
+. More opportunities have been made available to our girls 
for employment 
5. Legislators have expressed about the 


more concern 


school’s problems 


ill iM 


hard to 


Ilow lastu vo the effeets of all this w Wpor the 


tell. Wr 


W hole the oirls le ivihng 


girls we serve is at this point 


believe, however, th) oon the 


Lor hg Lane School today have more abilitv for n 


dependent funetioning than eirls used to have at 


departure: and that because of this and the changes 


in the commun 1 \ they are more likely to make a 


ood id listment ined less likely to return fo an ant 


si ul Gang 
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A demonstration project to protect 
children by restoring . . . 


COHESION, DIGNITY, AND HOPE 
FOR MULTIPROBLEM FAMILIES 


MIRIAM O. PAGE 


l'raining Consultant, Vermont Department of Social Welfare, Montpelier 


DEMONSTRATION project to help multi 
problem families achieve a better quality of 
home life for therr children las been operat 
ey in the Vermont Department of Social Welfare 
nee August 1959. Jon thy financed by the depart 
ent and the Turrell Fund of New Jersey, the pro} 


the result ol i long time conviction of the de 
partmel ind the Vermont Conference of Social 
Welfare tie 1ded ite sel e to families could re 
duce the number vot hildrer ommiutted to the dle 
partment for foster care Phe project i volves the 
ery or¢~iwo full Tidive social « iseworkers, Enna AY! 
Bate do Barbara N Ward ) part-time supe 
or the riter of 1 ind a secretary. 
originally set ’ ren of the State for one 
vear, it has since been extended to August 196] lt 


tye? the eved from the General Assembly, 


t th] be Cont Wed ! wud department service 
n three are of the State, and ¢ entuall through 
out Vermont 

Lhe project serve feaailye Whose children have 
problet evere enoug Om olive the department, 
indter ts protective Tunction, the right to go mto 
homes inasked but they ‘ Pan ihes who have 
noug trengt for thy orker to he ible to tel] 
them honestly: “In spite of these problems we think 
vou enn and should stay together as a family.” We 


mve hee) enrerdub not to il] On any family until we 


ive beel re that a serious problem eXIsts whiel 

athe ne the ehildret We have, however, been 
beral in our definition of “strengths.” sine e be 
eve that most fan hes enn and hould stay together 
I help savallable to them 
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The area in which we are operating includes nine 
inall towns with populations ranging between 485 
and 2271, and a small city with a population of 
S500. As of October 1, 1960, we were working with 
34 families having 145 children. Six of these fami 
lies live in the most deprived section of the city. In 
this nerahborhood, which includes tH families with 
about 150 children, we have also been working on a 


neighborhood improvement project. 


Individual Casework Service 

In the beginning, the caseworkers visited each 
superintendent of schools and overseer of the poor in 
the area to describe the project to them and to ask if 
they knew of families that might be helped by it. 

Of the 37 families accepted for individual case 
work service, 20 were referred Iyy the public assistance 
ind child welfare divisions of the State department 
of social welfare. The schools referred seven; the 
overseers of the poor, five. ‘Two families themselves 
asked for help. The project initiated service to two 
families, on the basis of probation reports available 
to the department, and to one family living with a 
project family. 

The manner in which these families were referred 
ditfered considerably from the way complaints had 
usually been made to our department—when every 
one had “come to the end of their rope” and wanted 
the child) removed immediately from the home. 
Those referring children to the project obviously 
felt that they were helping to keep families together. 
That they referred families about whom they might 


have complained at a later date is indicated not only 
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by the problems in these families but by the fact 
that the child welfare division has had only one com 
plaint of child neglect from the entire area during 
this period, 

All the families had difficulties in relationships 
within the family and between the family and the 


community. In25 of the 37 families there was severe 


economic deprivation; in 1s at least “one of the 


parents had a serious health problem ; in 14 the 
parents had marital problems: and in 7. one or both 
of the parents drank heavily. In 10 familes the 


father was not in the home, and in 5, the mother 
families included 


14 included eh ldren 


who exhibited behav ior problems In the home ana ! 


was working. Seventeen of the 


children with school problems ; 


the community; 8 included children with serious 


health needs. 
In ( lctober LOGO, aw review of the families recelving 
21 of them (including the 


l 
neighborhood 


counseling indicated that 


SIX engaged in the project) had 


shown some improvement, real enough for the 


worker, the referring source, and the family to recog 


nize. However, we had closed no cases ex ept those 
in which the family had moved out of the area. lt 
many instances, the situations bringing about the 


referral had cleared up rapidly, but the family and 
had 


> , 
worker hecome uware Of many contributing 


problems on which they still needed to work. \t 
present SIX cases are about ready to be closed. In 
these, the parents have learned something new about 
solving problems; have had time to test and wall 
confidence in their ability: and have learned to use 


resources within their communities 


Methods 


We have profited much from material from the 


Family Centered Project in St Paul, especially the 


CHSeWoO! kk ()ne ditterer ce has heen th if we have met 


much less 1! itial resistance to the service than wis 


reported by the St. Paul project. In spite of the 


fact that the workers have been very direct u point 


ing out the problems affecting children, a few families 


1 1 
; 


have enthusiastically welcomed the worker at the first 


interview and almost all have done so after a few 


Sits. The se families have had far fewer contacts 


with soeial agencies than had the urban families in 


the St. Paul project and are rather nt cued with 


the idea that someone is interested enough to seek 


them out Also. in many nstances the referring 


source has prepared the Family for the project's 


worker hy 


Keach 


presenting the service as likely to help 


referring source has been willing to let the 
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project worker use his hame as she imtroduces her 


self to the family. 
Fathers have shown more resistance than mothe 


but we have insisted t lait, since they are heads of 


their households, the family casework 


service must 


include them. This has meant that the caseworke1 


have made visits in the evening as well as during 


weekends since some of the fathers are lumbermet 


uv ana re 


who oO Into the woods on Nonday mornin 


turn Saturday night. Inthe few tmstances in whie 


we could not succeed in involving the father, our 
help has heen much less productive. 
tion of disabled fathers has 


in reestablishing family morale. 


Phe participa 
seemed espe lally 


portant 


Ordinarily our workers see the father and mothe 


together, unless there Is some indication ola need 


for individual interviews. For most of the parent 


talking things over with the worker in these joint 


Interviews Is perhaps the first time they have talked 


things over together. The experience usually help 


them to begin Working out problems together eve 


\ ithout the wor ker's pre SeTICe, 


The caseworker makes every effort to help thie 


families relate appropriately to available commu 
! ity resources, These 1] clude a few soci il ivrehicles 


churches, schools, dow tors, dentists, und recreational 


organizations Kew of the Whose ch ldlret 


parents 


were in trouble at school h ul ever been there to tall 


with the teachers o1 had ever ittended PTA nieetl 


nes. Few of the families attended church Most ot 
then: were aq uid of mec ul ol dent il Curt ()) 
mother who has made amaz he sti cle hn other re 
spects ~ sti] wondet he whethe <he “dares” to vo 
tou hearing clin 

Mau vy of these famulies had long felt ostra wml bb 
the COMMITS Col sequel tly they liad sometime 
ited defiantly While there Wil i COS ley iby 
imount of negative feeling about these familie 
the community, there was also concern for them and 
t willingness to help as soon as it was found that 
someohe coulda otter sugvestlons inal a eC eCHCOUPLEE 


] ] 
ment tO persons Wanting to help 


Keach time something has been needed by a family. 


m@ worker has not ol ly eot ited The 


] l 


to help but has also managed to involve the fam 


Heving something for themsely e 


A family with 14 children found it impossible to pay for 


the nine school lunches required each day The overburdened 


mother was worn out from her efforts to feed 16 people thre 


times a day After the worker talked with the school prin 


cipal, the school authorities agreed to give the lunches free 


However, the worker also asked the parents whether there 


They 


was something they could contribute from their garden 
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said they had extra cabbages. She suggested that perhaps the 
next year the parents could ask the school officials what vege- 
tables they needed and plant a section of the garden for this 
purpose. The worker then told the principal that the family 
would be offering the cabbages. These parents had never 
talked to anyone at the school about the school difficulties of 
one of their sons, but after the cabbage arrangement was 
worked out they and the school authorities made plans to keep 
in touch with each other in the boy’s behalf. 

Project visits are scheduled at hours most con- 
venient for the family, whenever possible. Weekly 
visits are usual at the beginning, but gradually the 
visits are spaced at longer and longer intervals so 
that parents can grow confident in managing on their 
own. At the start of the project, the families were 
offered a choice of either office or home visits. Only 
one parent wanted to come to the office, and we have 
come to believe that home visits are more appropriate 
for this kind of service. 


Neighborhood Clubs 


Because of the parents’ need for some recreational 
outlets besides the corner bar, and because we 
thought the agricultural extension service could im- 
part knowledge and skills which the mothers could 
use, the project supervisor talked with the service’s 
home demonstration agent about starting mothers’ 
groups in the most deprived area of the city where 
four of the project families lived. While this area 
is composed of small, poorly built houses, with few 
facilities and much overcrowding, the population re- 
mains rather stable. The people seem to regard 
themselves as a separate community united against 
the “outside.” although far from united in internal 
affairs. Public welfare expenses are high; police 
are frequently called to settle family and neighbor 
hood rows; the men work only in the summertime: 
and a jug of wine is one of the few happy things 
to look forward to. One of the project workers 
knew nearly everyone In the community, hav ing been 
there many times in the past as a child welfare 
worker following through on complaints of child 
neglect. 

The home demonstration agent expressed consid 
erable interest in working with these families, but 
she realized that everything would not go smoothly. 
We were all pleasantly suprised at the enthusiasm 
expressed by the five women whom the agent visited 
one by one to invite into the proposed club. They 
were to meet at the home of the R’s, a project 
family, the only recipient of the project's casework 
service among the five. Because it seemed Important 
for the families to make their own decisions about 


whether to yon the club, the worker did not mention 
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her part in the plan. Mrs. R told about the club 
and seemed pleased that the first meeting would be 
at her house. 

On the evening of the meeting, the worker met 
Mr. R going home from work, gave him a ride, and 
at his suggestion stopped in for a moment. She 
found the usually dirty and unkept house spar- 
kingly clean, and Mrs. R nervous about whether she 
had enough chairs and other things. The worker 
spent a little time trying to encourage her, leaving 
about 2 hours before the meeting was to be held. 

The next morning the home demonstration agent 
told the worker that the house was dark when she 
arrived 5 minutes before the scheduled time for the 
meeting. One of the R children said her mother 
had been taken to the hospital, but was vague about 
the details. The agent waited in the car until long 
past the meeting time, but no one came. She then 
visited two of the women who had been invited: one 
said she had not felt well that day; and another, that 
she had a sick child. Both said they would like being 
ina club. An inquiry to the hospital revealed that 
Mrs. R had not been there. 

As we of the project staff talked this experience 
over together, we became aware of the enormity of 
our request of Mrs. R. Not only had she never enter- 
tained, she had never been entertained. She had had 
so few successes in her life that she would not have 
been able to face it if her neighbors had not liked 
her home. Mrs. R later told the worker that she had 
turned off the lights a few minutes before the home 
demonstration agent’s arrival. She said she had 
never been so scared in her life. 

We decided Mrs. R had done well to go as far as 
she had. We felt responsible for adding still another 
failure to her already long list. As we talked, we 
searched for any positive thing of common signifi- 
cance to these five women and finally came up with 
the project worker who was so well known in the 
community. We realized we had been wrong in not 
identifying her with the plan from the start. 

A few weeks later, in October 1959, at the project 
worker's request, Mrs. R’s stepmother invited the 
same five women to her house for coffee. When the 
worker arrived, no one but the hostess was there. 
All five women (including Mrs. R) came as soon as 
the hostess put her head out of the window and 
shouted that the worker had arrived. After finding 
out that the women really wanted a club, the 
worker asked what objectives they had in mind. 
They mentioned three: 

1. They wanted to clean up their streets and make them 
attractive with flowers. They thought their husbands would 
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make window boxes, and they could exchange plant slips and 
start new plants indoors this winter. They did not like the 
way the rest of the city referred to their section. 

2. They wanted to get permission from the owner of the 
vacant lot to clean out the junk there and make play space for 
their children. The children were playing in the streets and 
two of them had recently been hit by cars. 

3. They wanted to get their names in the paper for some- 


thing “good”—not just “bad” things. 


The women formed the West Side Women’s Club 
in January 1960. Although there have never been 


more than 10 mothers at any meeting and a few 
families have actively opposed the club, 35 of the 45 
families in the neighborhood have been active in 
attaining its objectives. Some teenage girls asked 
to be admitted, but their mothers wanted the club as 
their own. 

The girls were therefore helped by the worker and 


t-H 1-H 


Their parents first volunteered to serve as 


by the county club leader to form two 
clubs. 
leac rs, then became scared because they had never 
heard of } H before, nor had they ever led anything. 
The 
leadership of the club, but the parents came to the 


Although t-H 


leader also helped in an advisory capacity, she could 


two caseworkers, therefore, assumed active 


meetings and helped. the county 
not assume direct leadership of these clubs, and we 
were unable to find leaders from outside the neigh 
borhood. 

At the second meeting of the women’s club, hus 
bands also asked to join, but they were not included 
until the spring when their talents were needed in 
The 
club then became the West Side Community Club. 


the cleanup campaign and in other projects. 


The project worker assumed responsibility for ouid 
ing the group since the home demonstration agent 


and the assistant county agricultural agent, who 


helped on special projects, could not arrange to take 
on the task of regular leadership. The boys began a 
t-H{ group but leadership again was a problem. Last 
fall, however, the county agent agreed to be the regu 


lar leader of the boy s group. 


Achievements 


1 


A vear after the first meeting of the SIX Women Who 


began the club, their original objectives had been 


met along with a lot of others that would have 


seemed overw helming at the start. In addition, they 


have had a lot of fun. Here is the record: 


© Beautifying the community. Seven truckloads of junk 


were carried away by the city dumptruck which was paid for 
out of the club treasury. Five hundred donated tulips were 


planted. Window boxes appeared on many houses. Flowers 


were planted in front lawns and vegetable gardens in back- 
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yards. Nearly every backyard now has some play equipment 
and many houses have been improved. 
¢ Making a playground. The club earned money for clear 


1 his 


was done by holding a food sale, selling chances on a quilt, 


ing the vacant lot and for buying playground equipment. 


holding a pot-luck supper, and selling articles made by the 
members. The men made benches and stools, fixed the sand 
boxes, and repaired broken equipment. 

Mothers 


volunteered tor within a 


week it became apparent that they were not yet able to handle 


playground duty, but 


the responsibility, and the project workers had to take over. 
However, they continued to bring refreshments each day and 
to assist the workers. By the time we realized the mothers’ 
inadequacy, the project workers were so involved in seeing 
that the playground did not fail that they had no time to 
search for supervisory help outside the neighborhood. 

e Achieving good publicity. The caseworker talked with 
the new spaper editors who gave fine coverage to the activi- 
ties. The first election of officers was reported on the society 
page of one paper. Another paper carried a story about some 
people in the project neighborhood who did wood carvings in 
a series on hobbies. As time went on, newspaper coverage of 
the neighborhood activities was the same as that accorded any 
organization in the area although pictures were used more 
extensively for the club stories. The assistant agent of the 
county farm bureau helped the families with their gardens 
and presented the neighborhood's efforts in this respect on 
several of his regular TV shows on gardening. 

All this publicity has greatly helped these people to achieve 
a sense of pride and to feel as though they were part of the 


larger community. 

As the neighborhood project vathered momentum, 
one worker was assigned full responsibility for it. 
The other worker carried a higher proportion of 


families receiving individual casework service and 


during the summer took responsibilty for lead ng a 


t-H{ club and for some playground leadership. 


Neighborhood Changes 

since the beginning of these activ ties, the CIty has 
reported a arop in relief costs in the nelohborhood 
ind the poli ‘e have been called on less frequently to 
settle neighborhood rows. They report that several 
persons W ho used to be brought home with reg laa ty 
from the local taverns have not been seen there lately. 


New 
] 


is a result of the cooking practice the 


foods have been introduced into family menus, 
women had i 


vetting rendy for the food sale. of their exehat ve ot 


recipes, and of their inereased garden produce 
Ilomes are cleal er. Vhere have been ho compla hts 
of ehild neolect, al cl sé hool authorities h ive com 


mented favorably on the change In appearance and 


ittitude of many of the children. One mother, with 


out anv suggestion by the worker, canvassed the 


community to get parents to take their children to the 


well baby clinic, which they had prey iously iwnored. 


ohbor ~ 


Today whenever someone becomes sick, ne 
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rally around and try to help. Several families have 


returned to their churches after a long period of 
no attendance. 

At a 4-H club pienic held in May, a minor alter 
eation between two children suddenly spread into a 
neighborhood row which brought to the surface all 
the pent up feelings and enmiities which had tempo 
rarily been put aside. Since the president of the 
neighborhood club was the main figure in this, the 
club’s very existence seemed threatened. ‘The worker 
recorded : 

I dreaded to go back to the neighborhood the following day 
but felt that I must reassure those who are still hopeful. 
They expressed regret that such a thing had happened during 
the children’s picnic, but instead of my encouraging them, they 
were encouraging me. They said that the community plans 
could still go ahead and that they would work on it under a 
new leader. Four people had small gifts for me in an effort to 
Mr. A and Mr. V argued and each declared 
they'd never try to work on anything together. The day fol- 


lowing, they had apologized and started building tables and 
benches which they displayed proudly. . . . 


be consoling. 


The City truck was due in the neighborhood on the 
day following the row, and, while there were mum 
blings, everyone came out of his house to put his 
junk on the truck. The last club meeting for the 
season had been scheduled for that night and some 
dentists had been invited to speak. (Children and 
parents had been surprisingly enthusiastic over the 
dental care pros ided through the project 1) The 
pres dent said she did not want to vO through with 
the meeting, but supposed she had to since the den 
tists had been isked to come, The project worker 
encouraged her: the meeting was held and went well. 

The neighborhood did not become a cohesive com 
munity again during the summer, but all the children 
cid come to the playground, all the mothers helped, 
ind the 4-H elubs rot through to a fine “Achieve 
ment Night” attended by most of the parents. In 
October 1960, club elections for another vear were 
held. Few seemed ly ipps at the outcome but all had 
so much to do in pl inning neighborhood Christmas 
parties for the children, that they vot to work. One 
mother said to the worker. “You've been helping the 
} H vil Isto learn to work together. We need to leat N 


‘ 


the same thi 

The workers report that no rehearsal’ for 4-H 
\chievement N oht ever TOOK plane e without somebody 
vetting mad and quitti ge, An excerpt from the 
record states: 

At a meeting of the older 4-H group, one of the younger 
girls {we will here call Louise} wanted to participate. We 
told her that she could not take part, as it was rather crowded. 


Louise stood in front of the house with a couple of boys shout- 
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ing and throwing stones, and one of the plastic ducks on Mrs. 
J's lawn was broken. The girls were all for chasing Louise 
home. I said I would go over to her house and ask her 
mother to keep her home during the rest of the meeting. I 
said I should have done this in the beginning. We had a 
lesson in avoiding trouble rather than looking for it. Louise 
was very angry for the moment. We didn’t accuse her of 
breaking the duck, but merely asked the mother whether 
Louise could play by herself so that we could rehearse. Her 
mother cooperated; Louise was kept in the house. 

The group decided that money from the treasury should be 
used to pay for the duck. However, on the following day, 
Mrs. J told us not to bother as she had been able to repair it. 

The club had been told from the beginning, as had 
all the project’s families, that the worker could give 
no assurance of being with them after August 1960. 
Its members had already had some success in peti- 
tioning the city government for a street light, so that 
they had decided just before the row to write to the 
Commissioner of Social Welfare asking for continu- 
ation of the project. While feelings were still high, 
the group forwarded 60 letters to the Commissioner 
in 1 envelope, addressed by the club member with 
the most flourishing handwriting. All were worded 
differently, but most of them carried this message : 
“Please leave the worker here for one more year until 
we have finished what we have begun.” The Com- 
missioner replied very soon saying that the Turrell 
Fund had agreed to support the project another year, 
that these letters would help him get similar services 
for other neighborhoods. 

Analyzing what the worker has done in this com- 
munity, we find most important her helping the 
people to work for what they wanted. She called on 
people in the neighborhood explaining the club’s 
plans. She helped the president write her speeches, 
the secretary her reports, and the treasurer her 
checks. She knew persons who could help the club 
with its programs—a woman who could teach the 
women how to do home permanents, another who 
knew how to crochet afghans, a store in which wood 
carvings could be exhibited, a dentist who would talk 
to them, and the proprietor of a place in which a food 
sale could be held. She introduced the assistant 
county agent, the 4-H club leader, and the home 
demonstration agent to the neighborhood. She 
worked with city officials to achieve a more en 
lightened method of work relief, and kept them 
informed of progress in the neighborhood, so that 
they were vlad to attend a pot luck supper on St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

When a suggestion for planting tulips was made, 
some club members predicted that the children would 
run over them if they ever came through the ground. 
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The 


tulips were planted and many grew to flowers. When 


The worker asked, “Whose children are these ?” 


some families complained about the distribution of 
Christmas baskets, the worker asked why they them 
selves could not provide Christmas for their children. 
When the club members wanted a neighborhood 
Christmas tree, she agreed to find a place where the 
men could cut the tree; furnished two strings of 
lights after the club members had managed to get 
others; and suggested that each family bring some 
light bulbs. 
bluntly reminded the club members that they started 


When difficulties have occurred, she has 


the clubs, that they have done in them what they 
wanted to do; and that they cannot blame her when 
things go wrong. 

This worker is besieged by people who want to tell 
her something, want to ask her, want her to see. This 
usually concerns something about their own family 
troubles or triumphs. She discusses these problems 
as they are brought to her attention, but does not 
attempt to carry on a continuous casework relation 
ship with each family. She has used casework skills 
to help individuals move into, stay in, and contribute 
to the group. She has made it possible for them to 
use many community resources and specialized facili 
ties which they knew nothing about and could not use 
without continued individual 


understanding and 


support. 


Complementary Services 

The four families in this neighborhood who have 
been participating in the counseling part of the proj 
ect since the beginning, were all eventually drawn 
into the neighborhood activities. In addition, we are 
working individually with two families who asked 
for counseling help after they became involved in the 
neighborhood improvement program. The following 
example illustrates the interaction of individual case 
work service with the group activities : 

The K’s were on the point of divorce when they were re- 
ferred to the project. Mr. K had several serious disabilities 
for which he refused treatment. He also refused to do what 
work he could because he feared loss of the family’s ADC 
grant. He abused and bullied the whole household and ac- 
Mrs. K 
had ceased to consult him about family matters; instead she 
The ADC 
grant, though at the maximum, was inadequate to meet the 
family’s needs. 


cused his wife of extramarital sexual relationships. 


sought advice and support from other relatives. 


A year after the family began to receive counseling help, 


Mr. and Mrs. K told the worker that the biggest change that 
they saw in themselves was that they now discussed family 
problems together and were able to function as a family unit. 
During the year Mr. K had taken some treatment for his dis- 
abilities; he now did odd jobs whenever he could and was 
talking about the possibilities of getting steady work. 

The worker had begun her work with this family by talking 
with Mrs. K about how Mr. K might feel about his disabilities 
and his inability to support his family. She had then encour- 
aged Mr. K to talk out his fears about losing the family’s 
steady income if he got well; and had accompanied him to the 
clinic. She had also seen Mr. and Mrs. K together for discus- 
sion of family matters. She had made arrangements for one 
of their children, who was sick, to continue schoolwork at 
home. 

Mrs. K became one of the earliest and most active members 
of the women’s club. She obviously had fun at the meetings, 
participated in community improvement efforts, and sang at 
the pot-luck supper where city dignitaries were guests. These 
activities gave her a sense of accomplishment which made her 
better able to bear Mr. K until he could change. She began 
the club’s garden project—in a few weeks it become “theirs” — 
and Mr. K was as active and proud as she. Both now talk 
about neighborhood needs and developments. The children 
have been active in the 4—H club. 


Conclusion 


In our work with both individual 


families and 
with groups, we use basic casework principles: we 
try to find out from the families themselves what they 
are most immediately concerned about and to help 
We feel sure that their 
ultimate goals and ours are the same, though our 


them do something about it. 


priorities are often different. 

All neighborhoods do not have the same specific 
objectives as the neighborhood we have discussed 
here, but most of them, like most families, want the 
things which these objectives point to: self-respect 
growing out of accomplishment; improved oppor 
tunities for their children; a better relationship with 
No mat 
ter which of these three objectives comes first, the 


and recognition by the community at large. 


others will follow if the families can be helped to 
achieve whatever they want most. Every commu- 
nity has resources needed by those of its families who 
seem unable to cope with the problems of everyday 
living. But few such families will use the resources 
to best advantage. or even at all, unless a caseworker 
is at hand to reach out to them ancl olive them the 


courage to go ahead. 


Casework notebook 
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An essay-review oe 


AND GROUP BEHAVIOR 


ALFRED L. BALDWIN 


Head, Department of Child Development and Family Relationships, 
Le} / l 
Vew York State College of Home Economics, Cornell University 


S OUR valued democratic philosophy a sound 
and etfective one in the le ilership of groups ¢ 
some ZU years ago Ralph Ix. White and Ron 
ald O. Lippitt together with the late Kurt Lewin 
‘arried’ out a set of classical experiments on the ef 
fect of autocratic, democratic, and laissez-faire at 
mospheres on the belay Oo! of children in club groups. 
In a rece} tly publ shed book, * \utocracy and Demoe 
ra Pa Drs. White and Lipp tt look back at the ex 
periment to fill in heretofore unpublished details and 
to examine its implications in the settling of the six 
ties. Out of them t] ey draw con lusions about the 


advant ives na perils of demo racy how ol ly for 


smal] groups of childret but also for the peopl of a 


l) the expermel the characteristics of democrat- 


leadership were defined as follows: (1) all policies 
ire ce aed | group a UsSsIion: ”) the leader tries 
To see that un cleul perspect e emerges in the cliscus 
0 » 1 il Hay duals Cil see how their actions 
lead tothe gro p goal: (>) 7 Vision of respons bility 
s determined by the group; (4) the bases for evalu 
ations of ndividual and group activities are ex 
plained The characteristics of autocratic leader 


ship, on the other hand, were defined primarily as 


follows | the leader kee ps all de isions in his own 
hand . ~» ie presel ts nstructions to the FTOoOUup 


one lep it a time so that group members cannot see 
the lor g-range consequences of the part ular steps 
that they the taking at any moment; (5) he does not 
explain the bases for his praise and criticism. 

When leaders carried out their asslonments to be 
democratic or autocratic, it turned out that their be 
havior differed in Any other respects as well. For 


example, the autocratic leader not only wave more 
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orders but he much more frequently gave orders 
which ran counter to the wishes or the ongoing ac- 
tivities of the group members. He also praised and 
blamed individuals as individuals much more than 
the democratic leader. His remarks were more per- 
sonal than those of the democratic leader, who was 
inclined to keep his evaluations impersonal and task 
oriented. However, the leaders did not load their 
autocratic leadership with negative remarks and neg 
ative criticism; in fact very little difference existed 
among the three Types of leaders in the ratio of 
friendly to unfriendly remarks. 

Thus the atmospheres of the three groups dif 
fered in other respects than those that were pre- 
determined by the instructions. Whether all these 
features of the leader’s behavior are logical conse-*, 
quences ot the instructions or represent the leader’s 
own interpretation of “democracy” and “autocracy” 
Is not easy to say. -In one sense this is unimportant 
because the study is concerned with the contrasts 
among the three specific types of group atmosphere 
described in the report. On the other hand, it is 
clear that these types of atmosphere cannot be taken 
to represent ‘ie democratic or the autocratic way of 
leading a group of children. Considerable variation 
in the specifics of group atmosphere could undoubt- 
“ly exist under the instructions given to the group 
leaders and, furthermore, other investigators might 
well have defined autocracy and democracy in some 
what different ways. 

What were the results of these differences in group 
atmosphere upon the social interaction of the groups 
themselves ? 

The authors maintain that the democratic group 


atmosphere can be as “efficient” as the autocratic at- 
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mosphere. In the experiment the autocratically led 
groups produced quantitatively more than the demo 
cratic groups, but the democratically led groups pro 
duced adequately and their output was judged by the 
experimenters to have shown more creativity. There 
was a distinction between the work 


very clear 


mindedness of the two groups. In one experiment 
within an experiment, the groups were observed 
while the leader was out of the room to determine 
how much of their motivation was dependent upon 
the presence of the leader. Here the democratic 
groups stayed on the job much more consistently 
than the autocratic groups. 

The authors’ second general finding was that an 
autocratic group atmosphere can lead to aggression 
toward the leader or toward other group members. 
Some of the autocratically led groups showed a 
highly aggressive, rather rebellious pattern, with 
some of the members exhibiting a great deal of hos 
tility toward other group members. This a 


was twice focused on one scapegoat so intensely that 


Fressilon 


oe 
he was driven to leave the club. However. most of 
the autocratically led groups showed very low levels 
of hostility and no overt Signs of either rebellion 
against the leader or of aggression toward one or 
more of the members. 

The investigators argue, however, that hostility in 
an autocratic group is frequently latent or hidden. 
An ingenious part of the experiment was the change 
of group atmosphere within each of the four clubs. 
Each group leader played each of the three 
with different clubs. 


roles 
and each of the clubs was for a 
period of time under each of the three kinds of at 
Upon the day that the club shifted from 


an autocratic at mosphere tot he democrat cor laissez 


mosphere. 


faire, it was quite common to find a sudden outburst 
of aggressiveness. This occurred often enough to 
suggest that the autocratic atmosphere may have 
created hostility but at the same time held its expres 
level until the 


sion down to a low 


authoritarian 
control was lifted. 

There is clear evidence also that the democratic 
leaders were better liked than the autocratic leaders. 
Only one child out of 20 in the four clubs pre 
ferred the autocratic leader to the democratic, and 
none of the children preferred the laissez-faire leader 
to the democratic. 

On the basis of these ind other findings, the au 
thors conclude that democratically led groups fre 
quently establish an attitude of good nature, kind 
hess, work mindedness, and a high degree of membe1 
satisfaction, while autocratic groups are more likely 
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to be apathetic, resentful, or rebellious, and to break 
up readily if released from authority. 

The that diferent 
personalities may work more effectively in one kind 


authors recognize, howe er, 


of atmosphere than in another. They describe four 
individual boys, two of whom worked effectively in 
democratic groups W hile the other two made life dif 
ficult for the democratic leader. They also describe 
a boy in one of the laissez-faire groups who because 
of his sense of responsibility might have taken over 
the leadership role and transformed the club into a 
democratic group if he had had a little more of the 


necessary skill or prest ive. 


The Implications 


White and Lippitt attempt a detached appra sal 
of the strengths and weaknesses of democracy as 
applied in the leadership of small groups. They see 
its obvious advantage as the fact that it encourages 
froup participation and is personally satisfying to 
its members. 

As defined by these authors. democracy also pro 
vides a clear group structure, clear roles, and mech 
anisms of social control. However. they point out 
that disintegration into laissez-faire is one of the 
special threats to a democratic group. Such a group 
functions best, they conclude, when both leader and 
members are open minded vet realistic . self-confident 
vet, not status minded. In a society, therefore, the 
development of such traits are essential for a stable 
demo¢ racy. 

In maintaining that democratic groups can be effi 
cient, the authors recognize that in 


some 


erreum 
stances this may require the acceptance of a more 
structured control. If, for example, task efhe lency 
is accepted by the group as the overriding require 
ment in contrast to individual enjoyment or self 
fulfillment, 


structured 


then the group can accept a more 


control—one might say it can decide 
to encourage autor racy in its le idership fora pel iod 
of time. 

The total impression of the book is certa nly an 
encouraging one for those of us who believe in the 
values of democracy. Running through it is the be 


lief that an autocratic organization contains the 


2eec[S of its own disintegration through production 
of hostility and through lack of participation by 
be ¢ ited 


members of the group. Many examples cat 


to support this position. 
« However, there is a disturbing complacency about 


One of the authors, Dr. White, is an ana- 


the book. 
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nit 


G1 


lyst of communism and has inserted political com 


mentary that encourages the reader in his already 
natural predilection to identify autocracy as defined 
by these authors as characteristic of the Soviet 
[ nion. 

In some ways the domestic policies of the Soviet 
Union fit this definition of autocracy, but in other 
ways they bear no resemblance to it. The aim of 
the leader in a Soviet youth group is to train a group 
that commands individual loyalty and operates its 
owh strong social controls without the necessity of 
an adult leader. The establishment of clear long 


rial 


ge goals is a traditional domestic policy of the 
Soviet { nion mn all its 5 year plans. The basis of 
evaluation of the individual’s activity is made crystal 
clear in Soviet groups. That ethic is the subordina 
tion of the individual to the interests of the collec 
tive not the leader but the collective. To be sure, 
that ethic must be accepted without question. In 
that sense it is prescribed, but it is perfectly clear. 

White and Lippitt say that conscientiousness is 


in asset for democrat group membership. This is 


true but it is also an asset for communist group 
membership, and much effort is expended by Soviet 
educators in building a “communist conscience” well 
buttressed by guilt feelings in case of transgressions 
and by methods of expiation. 

On the other hand there have been frequent re- 
ports of a high degree of interpersonal hostility, 
and suspiciousness among Soviet citizens toward each 
other. This fits the picture of autocracy described 
by White and Lippitt. 

The truth is that the group atmosphere the Soviet 
educators strive to produce is neither autocracy or 
democracy nor anything in between. It represents 
a new departure in education. It is doubtful if any 
of us would enjoy living in that atmosphere but we 
cannot be complacent in the belief that communist 
society is destroying its own cohesiveness or its task 
orientation by being autocratic in the traditional 
sense. 


White, Ralph K.; Lippitt, Ro 
ntal inquir Harper & Bros 


ld O.: Autocracy and democracy; an 
New York, 1960. $6. 320 pp. 





BOOK NOTES 


aspects. The author is professor of 
child health at the University of Shef- 
field, England. 

Reviewing a large number of studies 
of tests of infant development, the 


HANDBOOK OF RESEARCH METH ing children, projective techniques, the author suggests some reasons for the 
ODS IN CHILD DEVELOPMEN' measurement of children’s attitudes nonpredictiveness of some of them. 
Edited by Paul Henry Mussen. John ind values, the appraisal of personality The book also describes normal de- 
Wiley & Sons, New York 1960 haracteristics, interpersonal behavior, velopment up to 6 years and factors that 
L061 pp. S15.25 ind the measurement of family life 


variables 


affect development, notes variations in 


Twenty-nine experienced investiga general development and in individual 
child development research have eee ee aspects of it, discusses history taking, 
ntributed t he 22 chapters in tl THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE IN and offers detailed instructions for 
ok. reviewing research me de and FANT AND YOUNG CHILD, normal evaluating the developmental status of 
‘ I eng confror iZ esearch and abnormal S. Illingsworth a child at birth and at various ages 
worke! n this field ki. & 8. Livingstone, Edinburgh. 1960 up to 5 years. 
rhe book op vith a } 1d discus 318 pp Available through the Wil The author concludes that develop- 
f wil ind how. childre ire liams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md mental tests in infancy can detect with 
ied, ranging from the philosophy of $6.50 some certainty mental retardation and 
nee to the procurement of subjects This book om the mental develop neurological conditions, but that there 
rhe next chanters diacuss eeneral metl ie : ; ; is little evidence that mental superiority 
f d development researcl ment of the infant ane anneias can be detected at that stage of life. 
, child, written primarily for physicians, 
I ding bservation and iboratory 
saris ica Rai Miia nai discusses prenatal, perinatal, and en GUIDANCE OF THE YOUNG CHILD 
mecific methods for studying spe vironmental factors in ‘mental de Louise M. Langford. John Wiley & 
fie aspects of development—physical velopment; the association of mental Sons, New York, 1960. 349 pp. $6.25. 
growth, the cognitive processes, person development with physical defects and This textbook for courses in child 
development, and social behavior diseases; variation in the general pat development, is written specifically for 
Included, among others, are chapters on tern of development in its different students in teachers colleges, junior col- 
blem solving and thinking, psycho aspects, and in individual children ; and leges, and high schools where observa- 
nguistic research methods, interview the relative importance of the different tion and participation in a nursery 
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school laboratory is part of the instru lected specified information concerning to the problem is psychoanalytic as 
tional set-up, but the author has ex each child: his age; his absence record : opposed to penal 
pressed the hope that it will be useful his family’s socio-economic status; his As in the field of organic medicine 
to any adult responsible for guiding scores in reading and arithmetic tests prevention is better than cure and in 
preschool children The book is di ind in a group intelligence test: and the long run cheaper, the author mair 
rected at helping adults in their efforts: his own opinions of his adjustment as tains, and he states that we have a 
(1) to learn something about how chil shown in a personality self-measure lear pointer toward policies of pre 
dren develop and to recognize signs of ment inventory and in a sociometri vention in improving the upbringing 
progress toward maturity (2) to find device through which he characterizes f children from birth onward He 
out how children feel about themselves, by implication, himself and his class urges that the child be brought up in an 
about other people, and about their ex mates. The teacher also rated the atmosphere of security and affection 
periences; and (3) to develop a phi child’s physical and adjustment status that his sexual education be sane and 
losophy of child guidance that will Comparison of the clinical diagnoses candid, and that parents provide 
permit children to develop their indi With the identification by creening example of law-abidingness 
vidual potentialities and to learn the demonstrated the feasibilitv of the The book outlines the history of 
controls they will need in the future screening metho in the opi m of the estigation of adult and lve é if 
The author, who is assistant profes author queney in Great Britain, discusses 
sor in the department of family and ; he diagnosis and treatment of patl 
; CEREBRAL PALSY AND RELATED 
child development, School of Home x ; g delinquency, reports on crimil 
' we : DISORDERS i developmental ay 
Economies, Kansas State University, : . psychopathy and sex offenses, stresses 
, proacl » dysfunction Erie Denhoff 
traces the physical, social, emotional the need for liaison be een d ne 
. ind Isabel Pick Robinault MeGraw 
ind mental development of preschool : nm car g out « | rese l nad 
Hill Book Co.. New York Logo 1) 
hildren and stresses that the choice of 4 , , ta] nquen ind ir des } 
. , pI $12 
guidance methods must be based on egul " s of «ce 
knowledge of the individual child On the ground that cerebral palsy and 
, ’ ( mm 5 4 s ‘ 
specific suggestions for positive guid related types of impaired functioning HILDREN’S BEHAVIOR 
tho] a , i VY, 
ance are included result from influences operating while Ritholz Book ! \ i 
tl , nat York, 1959. 239 s 
. y . ‘ rr . - it ct ©l s - SLO! ile ‘ T : 
EARLY IDENTIFICATION OF EMO ‘ 
é ° ng prer } or iter he author W he isked hie sure ( ( 
PIONALLY HANDICAPPED CHII : , ; : . P f ’s bel 
7 : this book state that the condition grav 1 ¢ ( t | re 
DREN IN SCHOOL, Eli M. Bower “2 : 
ever-changing and hat trent ‘ t I I ‘ end ‘ 
American Lecture Series, Publication : 
. ety hould nu be adapted ( S the }) a pe 
No. 404. Charles C Thomas, Spring 
‘ hild’s deve | S d goals nd b e1 ite d ¢ 
field. Ill 1960 120 pp $5.50 
} inging } ent it f © mer hvvie! ~ re I 
Citing the resilience of childhood as Phe book offers detailed suze he ith L psychologis ni 
he basis for the hope of reducing eme neerning diagnos 1 hal ;, 
ial listurbance vi a ve I f cerebr pa ed lire | ¢ I ¢ if i 
“ly : ! v7, hec oe . ne 
rly, this book de ribe i reening } i ed handicaps refle 9 . rie 19444 | 
method for teachers’ use in recognizing da wed b el - , de ith ¢ eachers e! S 
children who are becoming « otionally enc . In e] , sorde ne re esse , 
maladjusted The author emphasizes rrobleme d spe« bel ! ed ‘ 
the word “screening,” pointing out j iat : Phe , lor nt} 
the method is not intended to diagnose eas ond hat th oe . eee ' - 
motional disturbance as a cliniciar 
f ! I ‘ ‘ ‘ ere ePrsol R 
would, but rather to assist teachers ote t hich is periodic re¢ e mi gienis . ¢ 
identifying children who need help . 
y en ‘ be 1 en ‘ I ’ t f 
The boo eports on research proj 
The | k repor ire ] ¢ ists edical d other d ‘ ; 
carri out in California, designed to 
at ed l ill I 1 le ned ( h a por ng d 9 @ he | ed , ’ 
eter! ne h exten » ! ertain 
l , ~ x] :, : f > he o} ‘ 
ntorma n i ible to é icher I : 
b eS I he nd ib t ( DN I ( I - I 


day-to-day work can be used to identify 


such children THE ROOTS OF CRIMI Selected vy ntal hvgie s. The 

Karly in the study 200 children in Papers n Psvchoanalvs \ 9 eyed remenecs from 2% ti 
a fourth, fifth, or sixth grade were Kdward Glover International U1 publie ele nae rv schools, 142 pat 
found by clinical diagnosis to be emo versities Press, New York 19G0 and 406 pupils in 5A, 7A, and SB, in New 
tionally handicapped. Later when 122 pp. $7.50 : 
some classes in those grades were York City 
selex ted to test the validity for screen The object of this bool Savs the Among the author's findir ys wis that 
ing purposes of the day-to-day infor author, is “to support and conceivably teachers’ rating patterns in 1944-4 
mation available to teachers, the 1ugment the authority of the clinica were closer to those of mental hygier 
teachers were not told that there was psye hologist in the study treatment ists than they were in the twenties but 
at least one emotionally handicapped ind ultimately prevention of patholog vere still further removed than those 
child in each class The teachers col cal delinqueney His stated approach of parents 
a 
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HERE AND THERE 


‘ 
Health Message Hlealth. The Secretary has announced 
7 that the center will bring together the 
research efforts of the Public Health 


Service which are directly or indirectly 


Three recommendations concerned 
th children and youth were included 


President John F. Kennedy's mes 
: oncerned with children, and that its 


oF OR REARS SEG honpete re a work will be closely coordinated with 
© Congress on Feb , rhey the programs of the Children’s Bureau 
ed 
aa nt in the National - Task Force Report 
lt es of H of a National I 
ite of Child Health and Human Currently under study at the Depart 
Development to include a center for ment of Health, Education, and Wel 
researe] n child health and “other fare is the report made by the Task 
ving research ties” not Force on Health and Social Security to 
ered he the ’ f resident Kennedy just before his in 
°e Ar ¢ ‘ y prop , uguration (mong the recommenda 
p ‘ , nd child health. erip tions are a number concerned with chil 
| dre nd d welfare pre dret hese include 
he Childret Bureau ° These ation of a National Institute 
e Ik enation f the Secrets} of f Child Health within the National In 
Healt Ed or d Welfare e stitutes of Health to be concerned with 
Preside ( research into the physical, intellectual 
You | ‘ harged } ob ng nd emotional growth of the child In 
Tar re , ’ ddition to research workers in the 
nd reporting on the elds of genetics, obstetrics, psychology 
‘ eeds | } ad pediatrics, the staff of the institute 
he ) ble role of the 0 dad include DASIC St ientists” to study 
Fed Governme! ‘ ting the normal process of human matura 
fro conception through adoles 
| Ire ( ed f e¢ ence he institute would conduct its 
y ‘ research program and make grants 
ad ‘ to til late progranis ese where 
e | / ( f Child fan Lnen 
o Parent rhis would be a ten 
provision added to Title 1V of 
1 sor si rity Act pending the 
n of omprehensive family and 
f ‘ re services plar 
. de t ban / vd 
% ‘ ve the P ( Ci Welfa Services Plan rhis 
‘ ‘ ‘ bring together in one program 
( he Cents t ! d Federal aid to the States under the 
Surgeon Gene f the P ‘ So Security Act, for assistance and 
Iie “ et ‘ i} esearcl SO services to needy families and 
ente deal with the ( ! ly children and community social services 
f Ire In his ant neemen such areas as juvenile delinquency 
February 8, the President prevention, services to the aging, and 
especia empl ed the need for re ther related programs designed to 
Cl nto the causes of congenita trengthen community life 
f ind mental retardation e7ra er of the Childrenws Bureau 
According to Secretary f Healt) fro the Social Security Administra 
Kdueatior nd Welfare Abrahan ! to the Office of the Secretary to 
Ribicoft he center will be set uy serve as “a staff agency concerned with 
thin the ID on of General Medical all the problems of child life and the 
Sciences at the National Institutes of romotion of new programs to meet 
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them rather than with program opera- 


tions.” 

e Creation of an Institute of Family 
and Child Welfare Research associated 
with the Social Security Administration 
to combine the present research and 
demonstration functions enacted in 1956 
and now vested in the Social Security 
Administration, including those of the 
Children’s Bureau in the child welfare 
field. 

e Transfer of the administration of 
the Maternal and Child Health and 
Crippled Children grant programs to 
the Public Health Service 

e Transfer of the administration of 
the Child Welfare Services program to 


the Social Security Commissioner pend 


ing the development of the Family and 
Child Welfare Services plan. 

Members of the task force were: 

Wilbur J. Cohen, Chairman, profes- 
sor of Public Welfare Administration, 
University of Michigan; Dean A. Clark, 
W.D., general director, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston; Robert B 
Cooke, M.D., professor of pediatrics, 
Johns Hopkins University, School of 
Medicine: James Diron, M.D... presi- 
dent, Antioch College; Joshua Leder- 
herg, professor of genetics, School of 
Medicine, Stanford University; Her- 
man M. Somers, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Haverford 
College: Elizabeth Wickenden, acting 
director, Project of Public Services for 
Families and Children, New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia 
University 


ADC and “Suitable Homes” 

After July 1, 1961, a State in which 
the plan under the aid to dependent 
children program denies assistance to 
a needy child on the basis of the un 
suitability of his home but leaves the 
child in that home exposed to its un- 
suitable conditions will no longer be 
eligible for Federal ADC grants, accord 
ing to a new ruling of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, a1 


nounced on January 17 by the Secre- 


tary, Arthur E. Flemming. 

The ruling grew out of the Social 
Security Administration’s investigation 
into the effects of suitable homes provi 
sions adopted by the 1960 Louisiana 
Legislature which had resulted in 23,000 
children being dropped from the State’s 
ADC rolls last July. (See CHILDREN, 
November—December 1960, page 241, and 


January-February 1961, page 36.) It 
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requires States with such provisions to 
continue assistance to otherwise eligible 
children in homes regarded as unsuit 
able “during the time efforts are being 
made either to improve the home condi 
tions or to make arrangements for the 
child elsewhere.” 

The 
affect current 


will 
other 


was an 


new requirement, which 
practice in a few 
States 


besides Louisiana, 


nounced concurrently with the Social 
Security Commissioner’s decision in the 
Louisiana case In that 
found that 


following the 


decision the 
Commissioner while the 


State’s action suitable 
homes legislation was “clearly in viola 
tion of the requirements of the Social 
Security Act,” subsequent revision of its 


ADC plan and assurance given to the 


Department by the Louisiana 
ment 


Depart 
of Welfare concerning its “pro 
administration” 


spective brought the 


State in with 
quirements for Federal aid 
The C 


he was 


conformity present re 


ymmissioner pointed out that 
“constrained” to arrive at this 
decision because under the law Federal 
grants must be made on the basis of a 
but he added 
“some reluc 


situation as it exists now ; 
that he had done so with 
tance” in view of the “immeasurable 
privation and suffer 
thousands of chil 
dren through the effect of the Louisiana 
law and 


and unnecessary 
ing” brought upon 
“a perhaps overzealous inter 
pretation and implementation of it.” 
from 
ferred to by the Commissioner did not 


The assurances Louisiana re 


abrogate the State’s suitable homes 


provision but they did promise that 


homes would not be deemed unsuitable 


without substantiating information. 


that in active cases payments would 


not be missed while the home is under 
investigation, and that closed or sus 


pended eases would be given written 


notice of their right to a hearing before 
the State agency 

In his decision the Commi 
pointed out that in the absence of any 


precedents or policy prohibiting State 


fo use suitable homes Ss an elig 


bility condition, a State’s imposition of 
such in eligibility 


requirement does 


not alone constitute a circumstance 


calling for Federal disapproval of a 
ADC though the 


result might be, in some cases to deny 


State's plan, “even 


subsistence needs to children while the 
still remain in an environment found 


to be unsuitable.” that 


he Louisiana case had underlined the 


Pointing out 


seriousness of the social and economic 


problems which arise from a “suitable 


home” requirement, “particularly in 


situations where no supportive pro 


grams are available to deal with the 


consequences of a denial of benefits,” 


he added 


has been 


“Therefore, for the future it 


decided to deal with this 


situation by a modification of our 
present requirements.” 
The bases for the new ruling, spelled 


out in a memorandum from Secre 


tary Flemming to the Commissioner, 


were released at the time of the 


announcement. In it the Secretary out 
lined the points on which he had deter 
mined that “when a needy child who 
otherwise fits within the aid to depend 
ent children program of the State is 
denied the funds that are admittedly 
needed to provide the basi« 
of life itself 


his parent or 


essentials 
f 


relative, the State 


because of the behavior « 
other 


plan imposes a condition of eligibility 
that bears no just relationship to the aid 
to dependent children prograu 

These points in brief were that 

¢ Withholding funds needed for sub 
sistence in an effort to make an adult’s 
conduct more acceptable is unconnected 
with the ADC program’s goal of provid 
ing financial assistance or social serv 
ices to needy children the State has 
other means of action if an adult’s con 


duct violates public 


* policy 


¢ Depriving a child of the means of 


subsistence does not in prove the 


vironment of an unsuitable home 


e A State that vithholds assistance 


from children for the purported reason 


that they are not living in a ‘suitable 


home’ and vet does not think that the 
environment is detrimental enough to 


warrant removal of the child from |! 


own home in his best interest, is not 
using the Federal grant for the pur 
pose of er raging the ire of depend 


ent ch dren n thei own home 
strenet he ng family fe helping 
parents to attain the ma rn elt 
support and personal independence I 
ent h he mainte ince of I 
nuing parental care and protectio! 


In reaching the conclusion 
had no choice but to order a change 


current practice, the 


| Secretary referred 


to statements adopted by numerous we 


fare and church organizations, quotin 





In line with this determination the 
Public As 
sistance has sent a letter to the States 


Director of the Bureau of 


informing them of the new requirement 


Recommendations on Day Care 


While the final 
groups of the National Conference o 
Day Care for Children, held in Wash 
ington, in November (see CHILDREN 
1961, 


received, preliminary re 


reports of the work 


January—February page 33) have 


not vet been 
ports prepared at the Conference stress 
throughout, the view of day care as a 


be 


need 


part of total community services t 


used on the basis of individual 
Such needs were seen as arising from 
(1) economic problems, (2) environ 
problems, (3) 


and (4) 


Included among the 


mental family relation 


ships, health problems 
specific recon 
mendations were, in brief, the follow 
ing 

e That every day care program have 
i clear relationship to community needs 
nd resources 

e That programs for school-age chil 


dren have a carefully worked out rela 


tionship with schools and teachers 


e That provision for day care for 
families with special needs be one of a 
range of services to choose from, includ 


ing information and counseling, finan 
cial assistance, homemaker service, both 
foster family and group day care, and 
special treatment 


e That ch 


services 
dren in day care be pre 


tected by an effective licensing progran 


with responsibility for standards, coor 


dination, and enforcement lodged in the 
state 

© That licensing standards cover pe 
sonnel and pros is we is stand 





ards of sanitation, space, and safety 
e That standards for day care be the 


public or private operatior 


» of other educational et 
include knowledge of child 
growth and development of children of 
ages up to 12 


Federal support he ivallable 


for training day care taff ind that 


igencies sponsoring day care progral 
provide educational leave and inservice 
ing Opportunities to the member 
of the staff 
e That nationa gel es as ve] 


al communities develop recruitment 


programs for day care staff 


e That fact-finding efforts be undet 
tuken by Federal, State, and local aget 
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e cies to secure: comprehensive operating 


statistics on the day care services being 
provided by public, voluntary, and pro WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


t prietary agencies; estimates of the cur 
rent and anticipated need for services State Activities—A Year Later 


€ information, through research studies, 


} 


on the individual and social problems The first anniversary of the 1960 White House Conference on Children and 


irising when dav care is not available Youth finds 42 of the 55 United States jurisdictions planning or carrying 
n on the effective me ss of specific types of out statewide activities to follow up Conference recommendations. At the 
‘ programs, and on ways of determining time of the Conference, 53 of these jurisdictions (including all the States) 
si priorities for day care in relation to had gubernatorially appointed committees on children and youth which par- 
=m other needed services ticipated in the Conference, reporting on the conditions and needs of children 
e That public funds from all levels of in their areas. Many of these committees had been active since 1950, or 
’ government be sought to supplement even since the 1940 White House Conference. The score of such committees 
he present efforts to meet the day care now 1s. 
“l needs 1960 Conference committees still active 28 
mn e That Federal funds for day care be Newly organized committees 6 
mn administered in a flexible manne Committees proposed in pending legislation 4 
n through contracts with local agencies Committees being planned 4 
ommittees, or day care centers Te 
. © That fates aati ae ae ae The 34 committees now active have the following characteristics 
ire needs ji le such finat data Structure 
is per ipita costs lary classifica 
tions. and other budgetary spects Appointed by the Governor a 15 
d vhich w be helpt Oo communities Appointed by the board of control 1 
planning programs Established by legislative action 12 
Established by State welfare associations 2 


E Child Guidance Unofficial, self-perpetuating 7) 


Many behavior problems have been F : 
Financing 











. eliminated or reduced in the children 
treated at the child guidance centers Financed by legislative appropriation 11 
id operated by the Washington State De Funds received from the governor 4 
nD partment of Institutions, in the opinion Financed by one State department alone 7 
oth of their parents, according to results of Financed by more than one State department 13 
a a study recently ade by the depart 
nent Staff 
- The department requested the par Paid staff 8 
e DP ns through questionnaire Without paid staff 6 
: erning eacl f ret hildren dis 
the charged from treatment during a spe , Organization 
f eriod Six months afte he child itis. cabins eaminnhitienna 2] 
, miucde his ist treat ent \v parents With regional committees 5 
| vere sent copy of th questionnaire -_ 
a slits aticoes ET REP EE ENG With both regional and county committees ‘ 
7 ie lees aaitiadiiiean alt Genie a State level operation only Ss 
rhe parents of two-thirds of the ebi In addition to the State committees for children and youth, youth councils 
dren replied in time for the study anal composed of young people exist in 9 States, and are in the planning stage in 6 
nad the I ers sh ed that of more Chree of the 9 were sponsored by the State’s youth committee, 2 were 
; he i behavior probl occurring appointed by the governor, and 1 was organized by the young people them 
1 the } ly , ‘ ‘ he hegar elves 
ent 20 percent no longer existed In 8 States the youth committees have developed cooperating councils of 
;, 2 percent were reduced in s¢ o] State organizations, made up of representatives of statewide organizations, 
‘oe percent ved » change nd 3 per neluding State affiliates of many national organizations; 5 additional coun 
or , ered worse | prol are in the planning stage 
: ‘ nsidered 1 he ‘ el izes 
he ere § \l g he problems 
vere disobedience to paren or the present adjustment to the family, to From the point of view of delinquency 
idults in autl t hie failure; ex chool, and to the neighborhood; and prevention, the department found the 
ce fighting; temper tantrums; re ul ishbehavior, since treatment, that responses encouraging : for example, of 
peated lying tealing inacceptable nvolved the child with school authori 151 replies only 6 percent indicated that 
de! Sex bel 0 ind running away ties, law-enforcement agencies, the ju the child had become involved with a 
ger ther que ns concerned the child enile court, or correctional institutions correctional institution 
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A question Do you think the serv 
ices of the child guidance center were 
helpful to you?’ brought 172 “yes” 
answers and 19 “no.” 

The report of the study, entitled 


Child 
is available from the State Department 
of Wash 


Guidance Evaluation Study,” 


Institutions, Olympia 


Homemaker Services 
On Monday, 16. 1961. 
sponsors of the National Conference on 


HILDREN 


January the 


Homemaker Services (See ¢ 


May—June 1959, page 108) voted for the 
creation of a new experimental, inde 
pendent national organizatio1 to be 
brought int being by th Nation 
Health Council and the National So« 
Welfare Assembly The action was 
taken at a meeting New York where 
the following motion was idopted 
The two coordinating agencies in the 
fields of health and social welfare might 
jointly seek Toundations support to pre 
vide the funds needed for l Ve 
demonstration n the promotion of 
homemaker services of high quality ir 
public and private non-profit organiza 
tions under rious aushDp Ss, suel ( 
motion to il ide standard-se ng I 
tation, and research 
rhe purposes hicl e organiza 
) proposed were de f 
exchange of experience among home 
t ] Lrums » provide l 
( rei { for ! ! 
home iker services: te ‘ ble ite 
i dl 7 i us f re 
u f ( ke t eveloy 
ae ible i yr prog for | r 
makers l the at 3 f sel 
t ng » explore leg nd profes 
( lie re rh ( ce! 
. 
t \ \ tirectead 
prog 1of pub nfort ol O assist 
na I he I rare gual 1 
tix ‘ ‘ | p f hy ‘ 
maker se ‘ I de ¢ tation 
n col v Za ! pecil Lo 
‘ r he } elfare re tions 
»« ne home ker Ser ‘ nd pre 
posed new ervices 
he ew ganiza vould 1 ‘ 
representa fr both health nd 
welfare it sts on the board of « 
rectors and on the ff 
Chicago's Child and Family Service 
is undertaking a pilot project to extend 
homemaker services to suburban areas 
ind to expand these services in the city 


setting 
the suburbs, 


ommendations 


of 


m tw 
t 


Is In 


of 


WW 


il! 


distri 


ie 


the 
f Metropolitan Chicag 


with 


Welfare 





t 


offices 


recent 


in 


rec 


Council 


The agency's 





staff 25> homemakers will be aug 
mented by 10 for work in the Chicago 
area; and by a total of 15 in the sub 
urban offices These suburban oper 
ations are scheduled for evaluation 
after 2 or 3 years in terms of feasibility 
ind the possibility of financing from 
suburban sources 
An intensive study by the Com 
showed a total of 122 homemakers for 
the Chicago area, with little service 
f suburban residents Most home 
ikers in the area are employed by the 
Cook County Department of Public Aid 
rb » sectarian agencies 
In recommending the Child and Fam 
vy Services as the base for the ex 
panded se! e, the Coun po ed out 
the lows ‘ f expanding an exi ng 
Prvice Ove the creation ¢ a ne Ole 
The Com so re ended ex 
ensiol f the publi gency’s home 
Ke prozrams 
The Fede n of Prote nt Welfare 
Agencies in Ne York ¢ has 1 ed 
1 new homemaker ser e gel \ ied 
he Association for Homemaker S« 
‘ I) ng tl first i e new 
‘ \ } e 10 to 12 home! ers 
King under a Casework Iper Sol 
Adolescents 
A study) f the interes r r 
y lolesce ‘ ide he Nation 
( ( ii SCOl fA ( 1s 
f eted he S ‘ Re 
earch Cente I) f s Re 
[ ‘ f Michigar Che 
é (mM) } } ‘ nte ‘ ed 
represented atis i ple of ‘ 
Na l vs ged 11-13 n schoo 
grade tS d boys of othe ges ll 
grades 5—S I h be nite ewe 
I in fe b ad eld é ‘ 
= i e of the cen 
\ ng the findings ‘ 
® SIX IM f I ep 
© Movie nd TV led he ut 
cl t tie nad y eS imme 
second ; team sports third \ ng 1 
dk Or ‘ its ost vote t I ] 
Inf l n4 
e Fo ne percent f @ hac 
! es with or groups othe 
than athletic te : Phi percent be 





longed to a club but not a_ team. 
Twenty-seven percel belonged to 
neither an”’athletic team nor a club 

e Fifty-four percent of the boys 


had paying jobs. 


asking 


In to a 
vhat the boys would want a new club 


response question 


to do if one were started, 57 percent 
wanted emphasis an sports and 
ames” 11 percent, on social activi 
ties 

The report of the study, A Study of 
;0vys Becoming Adolescents,” is avail 
ible from the National Coun Boy 


America, $2 


Scouts of 


Mental Retardation 
The Child 


versity of Washington in 


Study Center of the Uni 


seuttie 
lv conducte i Statewide study aime 


pl 
ketonuria among children born into f: 


‘romoting screening for phenyl 





ilies in which there is already a child 
ifflicted with the disease \ ding to 
nvestigators, the other ch ren in these 
familie have i one-iIn-four cha e of 
ilso | ng this heredi cle t of 
CLUDOLIs! Ihe t s Cu Cs t 
retardation inless treated throug! 
i Speci diet ni ear iy l¢ See 
CHILDREN, September—Octobe 1060 
page 19s 

Forty-one families kr n » have 
phenylketonuric children were sited 
by tw edi students to find « ) 

ich parents kne ibout the ndition 
! where é by ed med ire 

l ibseque he exte f the 

\ al knowledge f the disease 
I P| [ he I it ‘ ed t ’ ‘ 
Ke ng al the disorder I the 
l w ew their chile el 
etonutl 2 I es did mt kn | 

bsequel hildren mig he i] d 
lwenty-t I the ther ere I 
el l-bearing oe 

At the f ! ‘ . f ese 
fa ‘ turne ve eWw 
net State Departmet f He . 

re f rl eg e } ) 

ip to date for ef ‘ ests 

‘ newborn for phenylketo1 i 

The recent d ‘ fa cl I 

e abnor ty ! e fort f ar 
f a chromosome n mgoloid chil 
dren has prompted the Dight hh ite 
for Human Genetics of the Univer \ 
of Minnesota to urge young irent 

ho have a nongo l hild ee} 
genetic counseling and to have a check 


chromosomes Presence of the 


of their 


chromosome in the translocated 
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form (see Penrose et al. in Aug. 20, 


1960, The Lancet) would mean that the 


chances of the parents’ next child being 
mongoloid would be one in four. The 
increased possibility of older mother’s 
giving birth to a mongoloid child as 
the result of a different kind of 
dysfunction of the chromosomes affect 
ing the child’s genetics has been known 
for some time 

The Dight Institute has one of the 
few laboratories in the United States 
that make human chromosome prepara 
tions In order for the test to be made 
the parents must appear at one of these 


laboratories with the mongoloid child 


The research program of the Na 
tional Association for Retarded Chil 
dren, hitherto concentrated on studies 
looking for the causes of mental retard 
ition, is expanding to include behavior 


| science studies dealing with the diag 


nosis, management, and training of re 
tarded children, according to a recent 
announcement by the association The 
issociation expects the new program to 
lead eventually to better diagnosis and 
training of the retarded, to programs 
designed to help them attain their 
maximum development, and to itm 


proved methods of teaching them 


Against Polio 

Meeting in Atlanta late in January 
1961, the Surgeon General’s Committee 
on Poliomyelitis Control recommended 
that State and local health departments 
intensify their immunization programs 
with Salk vaccine to prevent epidemics 
in the 1961 season, recognizing that the 
oral vaccine will not be available then 


rhe committee also recommended that 


the Public Health Service continue te 
encourage early output and ready avail 
ibility of oral poliovaccine Other 
recommendations made by the commit 
tee members, representing 28 participat 
ing agencies, public and private, were 

e Adoption of the “Babies and Bread 
vinners” campaign—designed to reach 
lower socioeconomic groups through 
neighborhood leaders by local medical 
societies, health agencies, and commu 
hity organizations 

e Emphasis on getting everyone pro 
tected with at least 3 shots of Salk vac 
ine before summer 1961, if necessary 


2 weeks to a month apart 


spacing shots 


e Periodic surveys of the commu 


nity’s immunization picture ising for 


example, the Indiana system, in which 
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school boards report on the immuniza 
tion status of each newly registered 
child 

e Behavioral studies to pinpoint the 
reasons for nonacceptance of poliomye- 
litis immunization; and further re- 
search on inactivated and living virus 
vaccines. 

e Priorities for using the first sup 
plies of the oral vaccine, if they are 
limited, in the following order: (1) epi 
demic control, investigation, and com 


munity studies; (2) immunization of 


infants and preschool children ; and (3) 
for population groups the least well 
immunized 

e Maintenance by the Public Health 
Service of oral vaccine reserves for 
emergency use 

Although infants and children under 
5 years of age have accounted for most 
ases of paralytic poliomyelitis, 20 per- 
cent of this age group have had no vac 
ination against the disease, according 
to estimates based on a survey con 
lucted by the Bureau of the Census for 
the Public Health Service in September 
1960 This figure represents only a 
slight improvement over the estimate of 
23 percent for 1959. 
The proportion of preschool children 
and infants with three or more doses of 
the Salk killed virus vaccine has risen 
to about 62 percent in 1960 from 54 per- 
cent in 1959. Of the S million inade 
quately protected in this age group, 3.8 
million have had one or two doses of 
vaccine and 4.1 million none As in 
previous years, the age groups best pro 
tected are those between 5 to 10 years, 
with S4 percent having had three or 
more doses; and those between 10 to 20 
years, with SO percent fully vaccinated 

In all, the estimates show that 60 
percent of the Nation’s population under 
60 vears of age have hag at least one 
dose of the Salk vaccine, compared with 

f 


the 1960 vaccinations were booster 


56 percent the previous year. Most « 


shots. About 25 percent of the popula 


tion have now had four or more doses 


Social Research 

In recognition of “the insistent need 
for supporting more fundamental 
studies in the social sciences” the Na- 
tional Science Foundation has an 
nounced the creation of a Division of 
Social Sciences to take the place of its 
former Office of Social Sciences. The 
new division will organize the Foun 


dation’s support of basie research in 


the social sciences under four pro- 
grams: (1) anthropological sciences— 
including ethnology, archaeology, lin- 
guistics, and physical anthropology ; 
(2) economic sciences—including econ- 
ometrics, economic and social geogra- 
phy, the economics of research and 
innovation and general mathematical 
economics; (3) sociological sciences— 
including demography, social psychol- 
ogy, psycholinguistics, and the sociology 
of science; and (4) a program support- 
ing basic research in the history and 
philosophy of science. 

A project to study how social work 
practice can be applied to the control of 
social problems in neighborhoods was 
recently launched by the National As- 
sociation of Social Workers with a 
grant of $18,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion. The project is based on the 
premise that a number of recent de- 
velopments in social work, when taken 
in relation to one another, offer a 
promising approach for more effective 
handling of community social problems, 
Among the developments are research 
and experimentation in work with 
“multiproblem families,” as conducted 
by the Community Research Associates, 
the coordination of community services 
to help such families as in a project 
carried out by the Greater St. Paul 
Community Chest and Council, and 
“reaching out” to families through the 
use of group workers and the com- 
munity organization techniques that are 
directed toward stimulating neighbor- 
hood action. 

A compendium of all the recommenda 
tions concerning research developed by 
the forums of the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth has 
been published in a single volume en- 
titled “Prospectus on Research.” 

The opening chapter presents the 
major themes of the research recom- 
mendations,: including among others: 
the family; self-scrutiny and under- 
standing: improved communication; 
program research and evaluation. Fur- 
ther chapters, in addition to classifying 
and summarizing specific recommenda- 
tions, discuss the possibilities for their 
implementation and support and present 
some critical questions affecting the 
development of research programs. 

The publication may be obtained from 
the U.S. Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D.C. Price 25 cents. 
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IN THE JOURNALS 


Eliminating the Waiting List 
1961 Mental 


describing 


The January issue of 


Hygiene carries an article 


the way a new outpatient psychiatric 
center, the Bradley Center in Columbus 
Ga., met the challenge of waiting lists 
for child guidance and marital counsel 
Intake.) 
Che author, Ruth Charlton Oakey, the 


center’s chief psych atric social worker, 


ing (“Meeting Problems of 


outlines the techniques used 1) suffi 


cient reallocation of the staff's profes 


sional responsibilities; and (2) the in 


novation of information forms which 


the patients completed before the intake 
interview 
Through redefining the functions of 


the psychiatric social worker, the psy 


chiatrist, and the psychologist, the 
routine practice of involving all three 
disciplines in each new case was re 


placed by their functioning independ 


ently yet collaboratively Under the 
new system, the psychiatrist initially 
sees all patients for diagnosis and dis 
position. Where there is primarily cor 
flict of family relationships, the case is 


itric social work 


directed to the psy his 
er. When referral to the clinic is based 


inainly on such problems as learning 


difficulties or bizarre behavior, the case 
s referred to the clinical psychologist 

Miss Oakey outlines the various types 
of pre-intake questionnaires and check 
which, in her opinion, have en 


lists 
hanced the clinical study of 
The Center’s experience with both of 


these procedures, she writes, have 
shown that they not only reduce consid 
erably the total time of the intake pro« 


ess but eliminate the waiting lists as 


vell 


The Meaning of Separation 
The reactions of five emotionally dis 
turbed boys to the prospect of separa 
tion from a residential treatment cen 
ibout to close 


ter, when the center was 


down, are reported by Victor R. Stoeff 
social 
National Institute of Mental Health, in 


Nocial 


ler, psychiatric 


Casework of December 1960 
(“The Separation Phenomenon in Resi 


dential Treatment.” ) The boys were 


78 


worker at the 


among the eight highly aggressive chil 
dren who received intensive treatment 
and study for 5 years in 
ect of the National 
Health 


ting,” by 


a special proj 
Mental 
(“Child Study in a New Set 
Fritz Redl, CHILDREN, Jan 


February 1954.) 


Institute of 


uary 
Ranging in age from 12 to 14 years 
the boys all had histories in which the 


theme of separation was prominent 


Among their outstanding reactions to 


the news that they were to be placed 


elsewhere, as interpreted by the author, 
were severe depression and fear of ex 
pressing the loss which the closing of 
the residence symbolized rhe expres 
sion of loss took the form of a display 
of fondness for the furniture or col 


lected objects Bedtime—representing 


an impending separation—became a dif 
ficult period. The boys also relived dis 


turbing past experiences, and in recall 





ing the showed nostalgia for 
previous sts f the treatment, as if 
retrogression would ward off the need 
to separate. As the security of th 
milieu crumbled, feelings of rejection 
were expressed through fire setting 
overt sex play, stealing, and hostility 
toward the staff 

The author considers it significant 


that the boys’ final acceptance of the 
separation was accompanied by feelings 
of anticipation about the new placement 
initiated and encouraged by the staf 
development of the ability to 


face the facts about their own homes 


Reorienting Behavioral Studies 


In the Nocial Ser ce Review of De 


cember 1960, Charlotte Towle sketches 


briefly the’aims and content 


a course 


on growth and personality, taught at 
service Adminis 


ago (“A 
Approach to Courses in 


the School of Social 


tration, University of Chi 
Social Work 


Growth and Behavior ) Developed 


over the past 3 years at the Chicago 


school, where the author is a faeulty 
the course is 


member, designed to 


strengthen areas traditionally presented 


inadequately for the kind of under 
standing a s0« worker needs For 
example, she points out that thinking 
of personality char eristics in tet 


of absolutes—the individual is sick ox 
well—must be oriented to the realiza 
tion that any normal person might react 
pathologically to prolonged stress 

The course as described teaches stu 
dents to assume that an individual with 
pathological behavior has potential for 
recovery, until he proves the contrary 
In this connection, the course delineates 
criteria for 


normal ego functioning 


under stress as compared with ego 
dysfunctioning characteristic of path 
ology 


Miss Towle says that in the course 
adaptive and defensive behavior is con 
ceived as a resource of the ego rather 
than evidence of its failure. She points 
out that this understanding is basic to 
skills which social workers use to help 
people cope with stress 

Instead of presenting man “as id, ego, 
and superego,” the course weaves 


gether four areas; ego-superego deve 


opment and integration of learnin 


behavior dynamics in goal 


maturation and acculturation expe 
ancies ; developmental norms; the indi 
vidual in society—using vignettes of 


individuals under stress, as examples 


Position of the Newborn 


Diaper rash, self-inflicted . 
marks, and crying occurred more ‘ 
quently among infants placed in the 


supine rather than in the prone position 
in a study carried out in the nursery of 


a Philadelphia hospital and reporte 


the December 1960 issue of the J l 
of Pediatr Diaper Rash, Self 
[nfl ed Excoriations nd Cr uv 
Fulltert Newborn Infar s Kept is 
Prone or Supine Position I. G 
Keitel, R. Cohn, and D. Harnis 

The authors recommend that this be 
considered in the care of hie Dor 


especially in hospitals where nursery 


personne! is in too short supply to make 


possible to change the babies fre 
q ently 


neluded 140 babie 


nd 14] 


The study 
placed in the supine position a 


babies in the prone position 


Combating Staff Shortages, 


Because person-to-person relatior 


ships are vital to child welfare services 
the shortage of 


trained personne . 


this field has an acute effect on oper 


tions, warns Howard J 
in Child Welfare of 


Parad writin 
1961 
Work Training for Child We 


January 
Socia 


fare—Some Key Issues.”) Only 20 per 


cent of the staff in child welfare agen 
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cies and 4 percent in public assistance tween rarified intellectualism and learn 


agencies have professional training, and ing by intuitive trial and error 


of the professional group in child wel 


fare about one-quarter leaves the field personnel, Dr. Parad proposes new types 


annually Dr. Parad, who is director of organizational structures 


of the Smith College School for Social ing a variety of family focused services 


Work, compares an estimated national : 
need of 10 to 15 thousand recruits an Employed Mothers 


nually for social work with the 2,000 One can say almost 


vraduating each year 


For the efficient deployment of scarce 


anything 
children of employed mothers and sup- 






employment and the behavior, adjust- 
ment, or school achievement of their 
children; and adds that maternal em- 
ployment in itself may be a less im- 
portant factor in determining the be- 
havior of children than many assume. 
The author, a psychologist on the staff 
of Stanford University, conjectures that 
divergent findings may stem from in- 
adequate control in some studies of per- 





lo fill the gap, the author advocates port the statement by some tinent variables, such as socioeconomic 
e use of junior professional workers, findings, says Lois Meek Stolz status and intactness of family as well 
case aides, with safeguards against December 1960 issue of the quarterly, as time of data collection 
downgrading the profession including Child Development (“Effects Suggestions by the author to future 
tandards for acceptance that would ternal Employment on Children: investigators concern more precise 
qualify the person for admission to a dence from Research.”) In a definitions of maternal employment and 
graduate school, a limited time for em und analysis of research on nonemployment, fuller consideration of 
ployment, and strengthened inservice mothers and their children, she gives the effects of time and place require- 
training programs. He also recommends as examples documentation ments of the mother’s work on family 
the extension and elaboration of social flicting statements on the relation life, and attention to differences in de 
rk career programs which give on maternal employment to juvenile fining behavior and in methods of collec- 
e-jJob summer experience in social linquency, adjustment of adolescents ing data on it. The review concludes 
ieonctian to coliese atudente school achievement, and preschool with the prediction that unless this re- 
Training curriculum, in Dr. Parad's development search takes into account variations in 
pinion, should reflect the fact that However, she reports that the nature of maternal employment and 
succe n social work hinges on a fusion made since 1946 with adequate control the complex interpersonal family rela 
f thinking, acting, and feeling and of relevant variables have shown tions, results will continue to be 
| efore should achieve a balance be significant relation between inconclusive. 
5 a a vram can enable both kinds of staff 
R KA DER S EXCH ANGE members to give themselves more crea- 
tively and with intenser interest to their 
own share of the service to the client. 
The consequences Miss Trout antici- 
TROUT: Professional services for all professional skill is not really pates are of the highest importance 
Rosato Teont’s article on the use of Although no ready answer greater “accountability,” each part of 
does the child welfare field a ser ible, it seems clear that a program the service having “a meaning to the 
e by deducing some general principles the needed quality must aim whole,” and “a boost in staff morale.” 
iriety of expe ents in child rect professional relationship with the Mary R. Baker 
‘ re agencies that are trying to dif client in the diagnosis and treatment Consultant on Careers in Social 
ferentiate tasks appropriate to pro- of all the families and children served Work, Council on Social Work Ed 
Tessiona ind non-professional — staff No satisfactory way has been ucation 
embers rhe Use of Staff in Child separate cases into a “difficult” CLASS AND BINDER: More goals for 
Welfare Se es,” CHILDREN, Jan that requires the service of licensing 
February 1961 sional worker mesa . The article, “Foster Care Licensing 
rhe crit 1 sl age of so work group that can do with less eer : 
personne ill not be solved by res iit It is to be hoped that future analysis in Public Welfare” (CHILDREN, Jan 
ent alone Wavs must be found to of the kind Miss Trout describes aay February 1961], could well be 
nse professional services by using enable us to define the professional com used to make clear in a limited sense 
1] workers in tasks that call for all ponent required for service the function of the licensing worker, 
eir professional knowledge and skill case and the aspects of service that ca because it represents something of a job 
Commonl professional social workers be carried in the same cases by persons analysis or job description. First, how 
re either wholly engaged in super vith lesser degrees of knowledge ever, “foster care” should be defined 
ng workers who, without profes ski but with equal commit I agree with the authors’ description 
on preparation, carry the entire di helping children and families of the license seeker as a person with 
ect relationship with the child and better functioning ‘a vested interest,” but they neglect 
' r they are giving direct serv Particularly valuable, I believe, to point out the positive value of having 
es that include many tasks for Which Miss Trout’s perception that such a pré the parents pay for child care accord- 
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ing to their ability, as an important 
means of strengthening the parent-child 
relationship. Parents may in this way 


maintain a feeling of having priority 
responsibility for their child 
With 


licensing program which is more nearly 


an expanded objective for the 


what actually exists in practice in most 
States, the tools of the licensing worker 
The 


have knowledge of community organiza 


increase licensing worker must 


tion, casework, group work, and ad 


The 


this knowledge when they in 


ministration authors imply the 
need of 
dicate that related agencies must play 
a role in licensing and that the function 
of the department of public welfare is 
to coordinate these cooperative activi 
ties and to educate. This puts the li 
censing worker in a unique position to 
those in other 


help departments ap 


preciate the value of the casework 
and educational methods of accomplish 
ing their objectives. The group work 
method can be the vehicle for ideas and 
attitudes that create a feeling tone tend 
ing to each 


modify the approach of 


worker. I would expand the listing of 
personnel qualifications for licensing to 
include skills in group work and in in 
terviewing and an understanding of ed 
ucational methods 

In summary, the basic premise of the 
authors hinges upon their definition of 
the purpose of licensing | hey contrast 


the altruistic motive of the applicant i! 


past years with the motive of financial 
gain frequently found today Chey ad 
vise “internalized” enforcement to re 
lease the energy of the licensing staff 
for more constructive activity 

It is my contention that the purpose 
of licensing is broader and the role 
of the licensing worker is greater, in 
that the licensing process involves case 


work, 


vork, 


community organization, group 


and administration. Also, it pro 


vides a fertile generic base for social 
work education 

Lucy Brent Tolbert 

Regional Child Welfare Supervisor, 
Public Wel 


State Department of 


fare, Texas 
PEAY: Re S@arc h Needed 
Roberta Peay’s article, 


Children 


“Emotional 
Heart 


a timely one, as little has 


Problems of 


Facing 


Surgery,” is 


been written about this subject 
(CHILDREN, November-December 
1960. } 


j 


We too find that the children mirror 


80 


their parents’ attitudes toward their 


condition and incorporate their con 


cerns and anxieties. It is our impres 
the child at the 


and the 


sion that the younger 


time of diagnosis longer the 
period during which the child and par 
ents can reinforce their concerns and 
attitudes, the harder it will be to reduce 
the degree of “cardiac neurosis.” We 


find it helpful to recognize with 


most 
parents the weightiness of their deci 
sion to proceed with surgery and their 
helplessness during the immediate post 
Most 


stand the crisis well. 


operative period parents with 
Immediately fol 
lowing this, many experience depression 
and new anxiety upon resuming the 
parenting role of giving physical care 

Our followup experience differs from 
Miss Peay in that we 


cardiac 


that reported by 


find continued neurosis” in 


many of the children in the early 
adolescent a 


Most 


search in this area of 





» group 
striking is the absence of re 
prob 


lems of children with congenital heart 


emotional 


disease 


Out of the mass of data available 


to us can we determine which factors 
or constellation of factors bearing on 
the child 


significant for his psy« hosocial develop 


with heart disease are 


most 


ment? Can we then predict with 


greater accuracy how he will cope with 
the stress of hospitalization and surgery 
and consequently better time our inte 
vention and improve our treatment 
methods? The implications of research 
for the prevention of unnecessary stress 
are self-evident 

Willner 
Vedical 


Cniversitu of 


Varilynn 
Worke) 
Vedical 


Principal Nocial 
California 


Center, Los Angeles 


MOOR: Resources for the Blind 


“Blind Children with 


Problems, 


In her paper, 
Developmental Pauline 


Moor 


cogent 


defines a problem area both 


and 


pressing t¢ those in 


olved in work with blind childrer 


[CHILDREN 


Drawing on her wide experience, she 


January—February 1961 
presents a clear discussion of the causa 
tive factors of developmental problems 


n 
ifh 


some blind children in such trad 
tional terms as the experiential, emo 


ind neurological 
Miss Moor 


tional, 
however, fails to stress 


fourth and very basic element in he! 


discussio1 


the dynamic dimension of 


the sociocultur 


il The implications « 


human relationships include not only a 
view of the child as a person but also 
of the features relating to his parents’ 
The need for 


readjustment of both parent and society 


role in the community 


must be considered 
The 


a person and his 


No person operates in a vacuum 
interrelations between 
primary group, and those in turn be 
tween the primary group and the com 
large combine to 


munity at interject 


problems of adjustment for all con 
cerned We are 
know 


human 


beginning to realize 


that we relatively little about 


such resources as an tntimate 
supportive relationship and its meaning 
and function in our culture 

Is it altogether surprising that having 
solated blind children from their fami 
lies and communities by placing them 


into separate, however adequate, en 


vironments we have not learned to live 


vith them, love them, and help them 
adequately? What are we giving in 
terms of emotional support and social 
recognition to their parents and 
families? 


lo make another point vith 


along 
the “appropriate services” suggested by 


Miss Moor one might add the need for 





ong-term treatment facilities for those 


children who are not ready to take part 


in any kind of educational program 
residential or otherwise Ideally, such 
i. treatment center is best located in 
or near the child’s home community 


This combines opportunities for growth 
m the part of the child with help de- 
signed to increase understanding of him 
n his family 

rhe child needs to build healthy emo 
ional relationships in the safety of a 
friendly and 


consistent environment 


In such a situation, his family may for 
the first time experience a sense of hope 
and satisfaction by seeing responsive 
ness develop Che experience may help 
family members to realize the rewards 


f +) r 
ol maciIng Vu 


ne, Without any penalty 


um the child’s personality and its 
wotentials 
Varietta B Spencer 
Vedical social worker, St. Paul 
Winn 
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